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CHAPTER XIII. 


TOM GAGE COMES ALIVE AGAIN IN THE MOST FORGIVING MOOD. 


(‘HERE entered slowly, stiffly, an invalid in one of the Wiild- 

stadt grey duffle dressing-gowns which at a little distance 
was not unlike a monk’s frock confined at the waist by a rope 
girdle, but in place of a shaven crown rising above the dressing- 
gown, there was a head surmounted by an over brilliant smoking- 
cap, not unlike those red and yellow, orange and blue, purple and 
green smoking-caps Aennchen had been wont to embroider and 
hang, one at a time, on the family fir tree, as an appropriate gift to 
Hugo on each recurring Christmas. 

Hugo Kennett rose to make way for the gentleman—not with- 
out a feeling of commiseration, since there was something in the 
air of the emaciated figure, which gave the idea that the sufferer 
was a young man like Hugo’s self. 

The hollow face turned round upon him and presented a 
ghastly semblance of Tom Gage—Tom as he might have been if 
his spirit had to inhabit a wasted and enfeebled body instead of 
its own dainty and dandy tabernacle. 

The spirit spoke in character. ‘Well met in Wiaildstadt, my 
Professor,’ the mocking slightly tremulous tones hailed Hugo; 
‘well met, but not by moonlight, no, that was for the parting. 
The meeting is in broad daylight, horribly broad for a scarecrow 
newly risen—not from the bed of a river—that was sometime 
ago, between you and me, sir—from a bed of languishing which 
my Fraulein Aennchen—’ he made an attempt to bend to- 
wards her with his old half-lazy, half-fantastic grace—‘ has done 
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her best to convert into a bed of roses. You cannot complain of 
that act of grace, it was only a small bit of poetic justice.’ 

‘Gage!’ gasped Hugo, while Aennchen smiled shyly and 
blushed coyly. She would have run away and left the two to 
come to an explanation, except for what Hugo had said that had 
so alarmed her. Besides, what was her Herr Tom to do without 
anyone to arrange his cushions ? He had made a bold attempt to 
strike one of his old attitudes against the arm of the sofa, but 
he was not equal to it. He had been forced to sit down ex- 
hausted in the sofa corner. He ought to be having his tonic 
and his soup. It was the first day that he had walked in by 
himself without either crutch or stick, or so much as an arm 
to lean upon, and it was too bad that he should not be 
attended to. 

‘At your service, Kennett, though you may not have taken 
my last little hint given before parting on the banks of the Lynn 
quite in good part,’ said Tom, looking up composedly at the tall 
man standing over him. 

‘ At my service,’ stammered Hugo, still dazed and confounded, 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Tom with gentle deprecation, ‘ but 
has anything happened at St. Bernard’s—any form of college ill- 
ness broken out, depriving men of the power of original speech, 
and limiting them to echoes of their neighbour’s words? If so, 
it ought to be seen to, for I am afraid in such an atmosphere the 
complaint might be catching.’ 

Then Hugo burst into a fury of righteous wrath and indigna- 
tion as he strode up and down the room, and occasionally returned 
to loom over the all but prostrate body of his antagonist. He 
caused Aennchen to spring to the other side of Tom, fluttering 
her blue linen frills, and extending her arms as if to shelter him 
by a weak but gallant defence. 

‘How could you do it, man?’ shouted Hugo. ‘How dared 
you do it? Do you know the horrible trouble you have given at 
St. Bernard’s? the misery you have inflicted on your family? the 
injury you have done your sister? What have you to say for your- 
self? How do you justify your insane, outrageous behaviour?’ 

‘ Softly, my accuser,’ murmured Tom, making a futile attempt 
to fan himself with his cambric handkerchief. ‘Don’t try to 
annihilate me a second time. I assure you I am not worth the 
double exertion.’ 

‘Hugo, go away. Be silent,’ Aennchen commanded him in 
voice he had never heard from her before. ‘ You will hurt Herr 
Gage. You have no right to interfere with Frau Dorn’s boarders. 
He is my patient, and I will not have him harmed. I am account~ 
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able to the Herr Doctor. It is cruel, barbarous, to stamp and 
shout at a sick man hardly recovered from a dreadful fever.’ 

‘And you too, Aennchen!’ cried Hugo, bitterly. ‘If you knew 
it, the cruelty and barbarity are all on the other side. That man, 
that wretched fellow you are defending, has nearly driven me out, 
of my wits, and he has killed his sister.’ 

‘Stop!’ said Tom, struggling to sit upright. Till that word 
it must be confessed that he had—notwithstanding his weakness 
and some amount of shame, he had the grace to feel—contrived 
to extract a considerable spice of amusement from the situation, 
which after all was none of his devising. But now his paleness 
became so livid that even Hugo in his frenzy was scared, and 
stopped as he was bidden, while Aennchen hung in an agony over 
her patient, and would have pressed restoratives on him, had he 
not waived her aside with a touch of his peculiar lordliness. The 
moment he was able to speak again he addressed Hugo. ‘Don’t 
say that,’ he faltered. ‘There is no great harm done to the old 
women of St. Elizabeth’s; my father and mother will be pacified 
when they hear everything—but don’t say I’ve gone and hurt 
Nell.’ 

There was something in the tone which mollified Hugo toa 
wonderful extent. For the first time in his acquaintance with 
Tom Gage Hugo felt placably disposed to the other in that other’s 
presence. He was sorry for Tom. Hugo Kennett began to realise 
that his own hands were not clean in this matter. He commenced 
to ask himself how much, when it came to that, he himself was 
answerable for the dilemma. As he did so he was conscious of an 
immense sense of relief, a burden lifted from his mind, which left 
him a different man. 

Hugo sat down again a trifle awkwardly, and forced himself to 
admit that his final telling charge might be classed as a figure of 
speech—pardonable or not according to the opinion of the listeners, 
Miss Gage had been ill, so Professor Kennett had heard; but she 
was not dead, not by a long way, he trusted, when he left St. 
Bernard’s, Then he prepared to give a tolerably patient hearing 
to Tom Gage’s explanation and to consult with him on what steps 
should now be taken on his account. 

‘An impromptu cold bath in the open air, in the middle of the 
night, even when the season is summer, is not always to be de- 
pended upon so far as results are concerned,’ said Tom, with a faint 
reflection of his ordinary manner. ‘Though I got into the most 
comfortable boat-house on the river, found myself not mistaken 
as to the extent of its resources, and availed myself of them freely, 
I did not get home like a giant refreshed. Yes, of course I was 
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home ; who doubted it ?’ said Tom, staring in response to a sudden 
movement of Hugo’s. ‘ Where should I have been before starting 
by the first train next morning? One does not care to play the 
vagabond and the Scholar-gypsy with one’s teeth chattering as 
mine were. It was rather a pull to bring myself to the scratch 
of starting by that sinfully early train. I believe the rheumatisms, 
as the excellent Frau calls my rare and romantic complaint, had 
their fiendish clutch upon me already. But I did do it,’ con- 
tinued Tom with modest pride. ‘I got along somehow from town 
to town and inn toinn. Heavens! how hard their beds were, and 
how unappetising their food—the stringy veal, the aged fowls, 
the over-ripe cherries! I was always getting stiffer and stiffer 
and more and more racked with torture in my commendable pur- 
suit of your remoter forests. I flatter myself I never lost sight of 
my aim till I stumbled into Waldstadt, was recommended to Frau 
Dorn’s, and threw up the sponge, in Cousin Jonathan’s elegant 
unaffected phraseology. By Jove! I was so done for, I got very 
little good of the extraordinary coincidence which ought to have 
been invaluable to a story-teller—I mean the finding that Miss 
Kennett and Frau Dorn’s Fraulein were one and the same young 
lady. I had parted with my brother-in-arms, under what agree- 
able circumstances you know, Kennett,’ suggested Tom, with the 
slightest twinkle in his eyes, ‘on the banks of the Lynn, and the 
first person I had to appeal to—for Frau Dorn was out when I 
sank down and could not rise again in the nearest chair in this 
blessed room, on the banks of the Ueber-Lahn—happened to be 
the sister of the friend of my bosom. Fraulein Aennchen will 
tell you what a miserable beggar I was and what a trouble and bore.’ 

‘He was very ill,’ Aennchen confirmed the story, with the tears 
coming into her eyes. ‘He was on the brink of the grave,' but so 
brave and bright through it all, making us Jaugh when we thought 
he was about to draw his last breath.’ 

‘ Thanks, my child, for such a good character,’ said Tom in the 
tone of a man of four-score to an amiable grand-daughter. ‘To 
be game is about the highest praise left in our vocabulary. Game 
like a Red Indian, like an ancient Roman, though they gave the 
desirable frame of mind a different name. I don’t know that I 
deserve the compliment, but I own I have done my best to 
earn it.’ 

‘I know what “game” is, Herr Tom,’ broke in Aennchen, 
eagerly. ‘I have read the English illustrated papers, I am 
English myself. You were a great deal more than game. You 
thought for us, you sought to save us trouble, you meant to keep 
up our spirits as well as your own, like a good Christian.’ 
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‘Come, come, you overwhelm me,’ muttered Tom, rather dis- 
concerted by these further creditable revelations. 

‘But why on earth did you not write home?’ cried Hugo, in- 
terrupting the discussion which seemed to have a peculiar attrac- 
tion for the two maintaining it, though it was not very interesting 
to a third person. 

‘ Because I think the humblest of authors ought to be absolved 
from writing letters, which in their case is a shocking waste of 
capital,’ said Tom promptly. 

‘The exception might be inconvenient at times; in fact it has 
proved so,’ said Hugo dryly. 

‘Oh, as for that, we must bear each other's burdens,’ said Tom 
piously, ‘and put up with each other’s small'failings, among which 
may be ranked one man’s tendency to punch his brother’s head, 
or to pitch him into fire or water, and another’s disinclination to 
use a blotting-book for the purpose of perpetrating good little boy 
and girl epistles, or long drawn-out, copiously diluted, lady-like 
contributions to the polite letter-writer. Besides, my dear Sir 
Hildebrand,’ said Tom, raising himself on his elbow with an effort, 
‘there is a frightful danger to some of us in the practice.’ 

‘In its neglect you mean,’ said Hugo. 

‘Not at all,’ said Tom looking at Hugo with mild reproach for 
his dulness. ‘ Our future biographer is always standing behind 
us. Our correspondents, the very best of them, are criminally 
careless about not confiding the compromising documents to the 
embrace of the flames. Only think of descending to posterity as 
the originator of :— 


My pDEAR MotTHER,—I am coming home on Wednesday. See 
that my room is ready, and my bed aired (for the writer may be an 
interesting invalid). Order a new set of flannels for me, the last 
have been a beastly swindle. Love to all. Ta, ta.—Yours, 

Tom. 
Or :— 


My pear FatuHer,—I hope gout keeps off, and Virgil on. 
There is nothing particular going on. There is nothing so fugi- 
tiveas money. Time is a bog-trotter compared to silver and gold. 
Even the most fortunate fellow’s income is a gross insult to him, 
and to the university. A cheque on Carr, Glynn & Co., would 


not be unacceptable.—Yours truly, 
T. GAGE.’ 


Hugo was unable to restrain a snort of displeasure and disdain 
at this trifling. 
‘ Besides,’ said Tom slowly, pensively contemplating his swollen 
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knuckles. ‘There are such minor obstacles to fluent letter-writing 
as inability to hold a pen.’ 
‘ You could have got some one to write for you,’ growled Hugo. 
‘ Well, it might not have been a bad notion, when I was light- 
headed,’ said Tom speculatively. ‘The modern idea is, if you 
only get a man to rave you have him at his best.’ 
‘Which is synonymous with his worst.’ 
‘ Just so— 
“ Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may.” 


There is nothing essentially good or essentially bad in this 
latter half of the nineteenth century. We've stirred them all up 
together, till I declare I believe we do not know which is which.’ 

‘We had not Herr Gage’s family’s address when he was at the 
worst—  Aennchen put in her word as if she had some right to 
speak on the matter—‘ so that we could not have written to them 
to summon them. It was a great vexation to Frau Dorn. When 
he was a little better it would not have been safe for him to try 
to write for a long time, and he thought if he employed a third 
person it would have alarmed his family needlessly. Did not you 
think so, mein Herr?’ 

Tom nodded languidly, and listened to his defence conducted 
by Aennchen, as if it were no more than his due, and rather 
agreeable for him to hear. 

‘The alternative was a good deal more alarming,’ asserted 
Hugo. 

‘And time passed,’ Tom condescended to add on his own 
account—‘ one hardly knows how, except that I had a virtuous im- 
pression I was improving my German, though there are people 
kind enough to say it is beyond improvement ’—with a grateful 
glance at Aennchen. ‘One does not count the strokes of the 
clock when one is always going to write next day, and is to be 
back presently setting everything right and appeasing the in- 
censed red-tapists.’ 

‘You will not find it an easy task to set matters to rights this 
time,’ prophesied Hugo grimly. 

‘ Never fear, old man, I'll tackle the difficulty if it is to be 
done,’ said Tom with unimpaired good humour and good spirits. 

‘It was inexcusable,’ said Hugo hotly, his anger renewed by 
the culprit’s coolness and assurance. 


‘Pardon me, Kennett,’ said Tom, with his low laugh, ‘after a | 


man had been half drowned and had passed through the purgatory 
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of a rheumatic fever the gods sent compensation. There was a 
very fair and sweet excuse,’ and he looked straight at Aennchen. 

‘What!’ thundered Hugo, tugging at his beard. ‘I will not 
allow my sister, any more than yours, to be insulted by your un- 
manly, impertinent innuendoes.’ 

‘Oh Hugo! How can you be so unkind? What has come 
over you?’ cried Aennchen, bursting into tears. 

But Tom only raised his arched eyebrows a shade higher. ‘ The 
insult is the creation of your own brain, my dear Professor,’ he 
said, quickly, ‘ unless I claim to be the insulted man. You may 
not choose to approve of me as a brother-in-law; you may have 
a strong sense—it cannot be stronger than my own—that I am 
not worthy of the honour, but you can hardly call it an insult on 
my part that I should ask your sister to be my wife.’ 

‘It is impossible,’ said Hugo doggedly, staring at Tom like 
one transfixed ; ‘ you do not mean it.” 

But before Tom could swear roundly that he did mean it, and 
Aennchen rise again in rebellion before this new and highly ob- 
jectionable practice acquired by Hugo of strangely disparaging her 
even while he summarily decided her destiny, Frau Dorn bustled 
in. She found Herr Gage as white as the two others were red, 
while all three—even the usually imperturbable invalid—were in 
a state of excitement. 

The mistress of the house had no wish to have her work as 
joint nurse with Aennchen all to do over again. She did not hesi- 
tate on her own authority to dissolve the conclave and put an end 
to the discussion whatever might be its nature. She sent off 
Aennchen on some household errand, she ordered Herr Gage to 
rest, and carried away the young Herr Professor for the purpose 
of having a téte-a-téte with him which might serve somewhat to 
enlighten his darkened mind and stimulate his sluggish under- 
standing. 

Still the one idea was so inconceivable to Hugo Kennett, so 
incompatible with his previous estimation of Tom Gage’s opinions 
and prospects, that he continued to dispute it though its pos- 
sibility was forced upon him. More than that he had come to 
admit, with a long-drawn breath, that if the extraordinary combina- 
tion ever came to pass, if Tom Gage carried his point—and when 
had Tom not carried his point ?—Hugo’s position with Petronella 
Gage and her family would be widely altered. Already he had 
given up all thought of resigning his professorship at St. Ber- 
nard’s, for he had ceased to be separated from the Gages by an im- 
passable barrier, even though he should not be drawn into closer 
relations with them than ever as Aennchen’s brother. True, Hugo 
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Kennett would still be a poor man. Mrs. Gage and the doctor 
might well continue to cherish other and far more ambitious 
views for their daughter. Tom himself, from his talk months ago 
by the Lynn, had been kinder in a worldly sense in mapping out 
Petronella’s future, than in sketching his own in a fit of weakness 
and folly. Yet if Petronella cared for Hugo as she had told him 
she cared when he made his miserable confession, there was a 
chance. Yes, everything was changed. 

Nevertheless, though the temptation to credulity and collapse 
was great, Hugo was stubborn in his honesty and fidelity to what 
he regarded as fitting in his concern for his sister’s welfare—nay, 
for that of Tom Gage who was his family’s darling. Hugo held 
himself more than ever responsible to them for Tom’s taking any 
rash step that might imperil his fortunes. 

Therefore in the next interview between the two young men 
when they were left alone together Hugo was so oppressed by dis- 
tracting doubt and anxiety to do what was right, as to appear 
positively gloomy—at the very moment that the tender green of 
hope was sprouting in his hearit—and aggressively hostile when 
he had actually to struggle against the new feeling of forbearance 
and friendliness with which Tom Gage was inspiring his adver- 
sary. 

Hugo still disputed Tom’s intentions—his very inclinations, 
not so uncivilly as before, but yet gruffly enough, in a manner that 
would have been intolerable—-if it had not been laughable, to any 
suitor save ‘l'om. 

‘It is a sudden fancy, the effect of your being ill among 
strangers, who have been kind to you.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Tom, with serene superiority. 

‘You would not be happy together, you have no mutual in- 
terests to begin with. You wouldtire of Aennchen, you would be 
ashamed of the poor child and of all the housewifely acquirements 
on which she has been accustomed to set store, before six months 
were over.’ 

‘On the contrary, I should be very proud of my thrifty, in- 
dustrious little wife,’ said Tom. 

‘What! at St. Bernard’s?’ cried Hugo, incredulously. ‘ You 
would not want her thrift and her industry there. They would be 
worse than thrown away, they would be a vexation and nuisance to 
you. She is very far removed from your standard.’ 

‘There may be two opinions on that point, and I am at liberty 
to hold mine,’ said Tom airily. 

‘You are scholarly and literary; my sister is like the most of 
the German women of her class—the marrying women who do not 
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strike out an exceptional course and cultivate their minds in accord- 
ance with it. She knows little either of scholarship or literature, 
but a great deal about cooking, cleaning, and mending.’ 

‘The wiser woman she,’ said Tom. 

‘She can order a small house and manage a small income, 
which is thought a great part of a true woman’s duty in this 
country. But it is not soin England. Your incomes are not so 
small, you prefer to ignore their limits and spend what you have 
to spend in a different fashion, though it may keep you under a 
constant strain of effort and uneasiness to make the two ends meet.’ 

Tom nodded sagely as if he had fully known the inconvenience. 

‘Your servants, though you are apt to complain of their in- 
efficiency and self-assertion, do what is necessary in the active 
work of a household. You would rather have it so than that your 
wives and sisters should be sacrificed according to your notions. 
They must be your companions and not your servants. I do not 
say you are altogether wrong,’ said Hugo, slowly and with shame- 
facedness, ‘only I protest that the systems will not harmonise, 
and cannot work well together, and I think the experiment in this 
instance is inadmissible.’ 

‘I believe there are such conceited creatures as scholars in Ger- 
many,’ said Tom, placidly. ‘ You yourself are not an ignoramus. 
Would you mind telling me how men like you solve the problem 
when you remain in towns like Wiildstadt and become family 
men?’ 

‘I am not a German,’ said Hugo, shortly, ‘ but Germans have 
a different standpoint to begin with, and there is one side of 
them which often continues simple and boyish to the last. They 
study deeply and assiduously in their attics, and garrets, and 
classrooms, and they join their families to play Patience, and eat 
gingerbread. They listen to the tattle of the town. They sit in 
the town’s garden, smoking pipes, drinking glasses of beer, and 
hearing brass bands. These learned men figure to their entire 
satisfaction in the mildest of family plays and family dances, 
snatching soothing naps in the interval,’ said Hugo, with a faint 
smile. 

‘Then from henceforth I’m a Herr Doctor in the bud or the 
grub whichever you like to call it,’ said Tom with lazy emphasis. 
*T tell you I’m sick of learned ladies, girl-graduates, and blues of 
every shade. Bless you! I don’t want to be for ever talking shop, 
and I do want what you superciliously call the tattle of the town. 
I like to hear all about my neighbours—my servants even. 
Human nature, sir, human nature in the humblest walk, so that 
it is genuine, rustic nature, and not debased art, is not merely the 
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staple of my trade, it is far before school-men and school-women, 
overdone with culture and crushed by learning. You’ve heard of 
Raphael ‘Mengs—excellent, exemplary fellow! trained from his 
youth in all the best schools of painting, till he was unable to 
draw a spontaneous line. I had always a peculiar aversion to poor 
Mengs, who was more sinned against than sinning. I had alwaysa 
hankering after native, untutored geniuses, and wild women like the 
squaw in Locksley Hall. I would have her at least as primitive as 
Eppie in the “ Bothie,” or Dorothea before she mated with her 
Hermann. ButI say, Kennett, when I come to think of it,’ ended 
Tom with a comical sense of incongruity in the drooped corners of 
his mouth, ‘I’m afraid Fraulein Aennchen would not much relish 
the comparison.’ 

‘I dare say not,’ said Hugo, still labouring under considerable 
provocation, ‘and she is no more a Dorothea or an Eppie than she 
is a Hypatia. Of course I don’t wish to undervalue my own sister ; 
she is good—a great deal too good for you.’ He had almost said, 
‘ for a mountebank like you.’ 

‘It is so, said Tom with meditative acquiescence, as if he had 
been in a witness-box. Then he added softly, ‘And she is sweet 
and fresh—as sweet as wild thyme and as fresh as a daisy. You 
know, Kennett, I always had a weakness for buttercups and daisies,’ 
he remarked in the tone of a man exhausted with worldly wisdom, 
and the knowledge of evil. 

‘They remind you of your departed youth, I suppose,’ said 
Hugo ironically. ‘ Now, perhaps, it is because I am conscious of 
being still young that I don’t adore buttercups and daisies, but, on 
the whole, prefer lilies and roses. I cannot help wondering at you.’ 

‘I have you,’ said Tom composedly, ‘you are thinking of my 
sister Nell.’ 

Poor Hugo blushed furiously while Tom went on without 
heeding his companion’s discomfiture; in fact he enjoyed it im- 
mensely. ‘ But Nell is one of a thousand. Besides she is a great 
deal farther up in the ranks of humanity than] am. I warn you, 
Sir Hildebrand, whether you take my warning or not, that it is a 
fatiguing process to be always craning your neck to look up—not 
to say to submit to be dragged up neck and crop to an artificial 
equality with a queen-consort.’ 

Hugo said nothing. He was turning over in his mind a 
question of great importance to him, whether Tom Gage was like 
the fox which lost his tail, disposed to persuade every other fox 
that the deprivation was a great improvement to be generally 
adopted? Having decided to marry Aennchen instead of a St. 
Bernard’s belle, would he have Petronella keep him in countenance 
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by a rash, unconventional marriage with Professor Kennett, leaving 
the President of St. Clement’s in the lurch ? 

‘Not a word, not a whisper farther—for your life. Listen!’ 
enjoined Tom. 

The sounds which broke in upon the conversation were neither 
novel nor remarkable to a former habitué of the house. They 
were the strains of Aennchen’s piano, played with the fine finish 
which is the next thing to original inspiration. 

Tom beat time more ostentatiously than correctly. ‘What 
slander have we been talking of the Friulein ?’ he demanded of 
himself and Hugo. ‘Who shall dare to say that she has nota 
language to express herself in, as true and tender and as far removed 
from the sordidness and vulgarity of this nether world, as any 


language spoken by the most accomplished daughter of my beloved 
St. Bernard’s ? ’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A FAIR EXCHANGE IS NO ROBBERY, 


HuGo KENNETT could not go so far as to forbid the banns 
between Tom Gage and Aennchen. They were both of age, and 
entitled to please themselves. A man may be a cynical philoso- 


pher of the most pronounced type, and a sensational writer of the 
most ghastly kind, and yet, be as incapable of committing any of 
the atrocities in which his pen has revelled, as the babe unborn. 
Hugo had Petronella’s word which his own observation confirmed, 
for the general trustworthiness of her brother’s personal character. 
His faults were those of his age and his generation. His very 
assumption of being used-up and blasé belonged to a certain 
boyishness which clung to him. His irreverence was part of his 
adolescence. Hugo Kennett was twice the man that Tom Gage 
was, though little older in years. But to Aennchen, the man of 
all men, was the delicate handsome young Englishman who was 
a learned member of the great university in which her Hugochen 
had been proud to fill a chair. Herr Tom was at the same time 
what Hugochen would never be, like a fairy prince in his charming 
elegance and exuberant fancy, his very whims and crotchets, to- 
gether with his manly courage and submission in pain and weakness. 

On the other hand, odd as it seemed to Hugo, he could soon 
see that Tom was really fond of Aennchen, as she was of him. It 
was not only that she had touched his heart when it was softened 
by her womanly devotion to his need in his sickness, there was 
a great attraction to him in her unlikeness to the girls he had 
previously known, whose idol he had been. Her simplicity and 
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rusticity, her total lack of their acquirements and accomplish- 
ments were all gain to her so far as winning Tom was in question. 
He longed for variety; he pined for novelty; the difficulty was 
whether when he had become familiar with the variety, and when 
the novelty was no longer novel it would still please him. Cer- 
tainly the sharpest-sighted member of the troop of St. Bernard 
girls among whom Tom had flourished, had said he would be faith- 
ful to his choice—whatever that might be. She had predicted 
confidently that when Tom Gage married, if his wife were not 
beautiful she would be a fright, if she were not as intellectual as 
Petronella she would be a dunce of the first water, fit only to 
keep accounts and chronicle small beer. But either way Tom 
would be content for it was in him to stick to his colours. 

If Tom Gage could have had his way, he would have married 
Aennchen Kennett off-hand, without the ceremony of announcing 
his intention to his family. He would have travelled back with 
her to St. Bernard’s, and arriving there at some unlikely, inoppor- 
tune moment would have put the sequel to his escapade in the 
orthodox theatrical fashion. He would have caused a bewildered 
servant to announce ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Tom Gage,’ while Tom, with 
Aennchen on his arm, followed close on the announcement, coming 
like a thunder-clap on the innocent domestic circle. 

But even if Frau Dorn for Aennchen, and Aennchen for herself, 
had not possessed too much self-respect and sense to figure in such 
a drama, the slightest hint of it was sternly forbidden by Aennchen’s 
brother and guardian. 

Hugo satisfied himself that Tom, who, in spite of his real and 
assumed nonchalance, was now considerably alarmed for the con- 
sequences of his protracted absence and silence, had at last noti- 
fied his existence both to his people and his university, with such 
explanation of his conduct as he could furnish. Hugo himself 
wrote both privately and publicly as a friend of the Gages and as 
a professor at St. Bernard’s. He told himself that he owed it to 
everybody concerned, to make amends for his share in the transac- 
tion. But he would do nothing more. He would not so much as 
sanction Aennchen’s betrothal, which she naturally wished should 
take place at the hands of her pastor, before she quitted Frau 
Dorn and Waldstadt. Rather than have anything to do with so 
decisive an act Hugo could bear to witness his sister’s chagrin. He 
had just enough influence over her to argue away her anger and 
restore her confidence in his good intentions. But she did think 
Hugochen sadly transformed, grave, despotic, and unsympathetic 
to the last degree, very far from fully appreciating Herr Tom with 
his generous devotion to his mistress, and recklessness with regard 
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to getting into any scrape at home by wooing and marrying her 
on the spot. 

Hugo would scarcely let Tom’s proposal be put into words, and 
the suitor grew interestingly ill-used and plaintive under the en- 
forced silence and passiveness. The utmost that the tyrant would 
concede was that in consideration of Tom’s lamentably shattered 
state of health and of the loss of time which had taken place already, 
he agreed to the invalid’s travelling back in the Kennetts’ com- 
pany to St. Bernard’s. 

For Hugo, after a brief stay in Waldstadt—during which he 
was too much disturbed and unsettled in his mind to lend him- 
_ self graciously to the féting, at once frugal and ponderous, which 
his old university would have instituted in his honour—instead of 
further affronting his friends by making known to them that he 
was about to be guilty of the gross imprudence of resigning his 
St. Bernard’s professorship before he had held it a year and a day— 
was preparing to escort his sister to their English home. But in 
order to qualify the concession to Tom Gage no sour duenna or 
strict martinet of a chaperon could have been fiercer in guarding 
her charge and laying an embargo on all save the most formal 
intercourse between the lovers on their journey. 

Aennchen was in despair, for she had been accustomed to the 
exaggerated sentiment and profuse public endearments of her 
adopted nation when its sons and daughters are in the interest- 
ing situation of herself and Herr Tom. But as for Tom, though 
he appeared outwardly outraged, and though his attachment was 
perfectly sincere, it must be acknowledged that in his heart he 
was considerably relieved by his exemption from the behaviour 
that would otherwise have been expected from him. 

When the little party arrived at St. Bernard’s station in a true 
St. Bernard’s rain, it was, as Tom complained, indelicately early 
in the morning—far too early for anybody to have reckoned on a 
sick beggar of a prodigal’s being hurried back to the bosom of his 
family. Therefore nobody was waiting for them; however, the 
prodigal did his best to get the two others to accompany him to 
Dr. and Mrs. Gage’s hospitable house. If he had any deep design 
of making use of the Kennetts’ presence as a buffer against the 
wrath of the ill-used relatives who had lately been mourning his 
loss, or as a relief to the first awkwardness of the meeting, he was 
remarkably successful in concealing his purpose, and he was wholly 
frustrated in his intentions. Hugo would pot hear of intruding on 
the Gages at such an hour, and in his dread lest he and his sister 
should be intercepted, and compulsory hospitality proffered to them, 
he whisked her away to Monk Street, while poor Aennchen was 
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half distracted. She was in distress at parting from Tom in such 
a cold and summary manner before he was actually in the care of 
his friends, who would see that he had proper warmth, rest, and 
refreshment, and before she knew when and where she was to 
meet him again. She was in dismay at being forced to abandon 
the largest of her trunks to the tender mercies of the St. Bernard’s 
porters. 

Tom kissed his hand with unforgetful if weary grace, carefully 
selected the most desirable four-wheeler—he was not equal toa 
hansom—and drove off, leaning back and glancing around him 
like a man whose mind is his kingdom. But Aennchen could 
attend to nothing. She provoked her brother by looking at the | 
grand old colleges which they passed in the same way that she 
had looked at everything she had seen since they had landed in 
England, as a matter of course. 

Hugo’s own course was by no means clear, or his heart at peace. 
He had done violence to his personal feelings as well as to 
those of his neighbours. He would give the world, he thought, 
to be satisfied on certain points as he sat there solid and stolid- 
looking. He drank the coffee which Aennchen poured out for him, 
and already he had to rouse himself to interpret and keep the 
peace between his young sister and his elderly housekeeper. The 
travellers had taken this exemplary woman by surprise, and she 
professed she could not recover from the shock, the source of which 
she clearly regarded as an insulting token of a lack of trust in 
her. She had been meek enough previously, but the sight of 
Aennchen ruffled her, as the sight of young sisters who immediately 
sit down and pour out coffee, while they cast wideawake eyes on 
the eggs and bacon, will ruffle elderly housekeepers. ‘ Heaven 
help the woman,’ reflected Hugo sombrely ; ‘ who would have cared 
though she had flown away with the house and all it held on her 
back? I am a poor man, still I can vouch it would have been 
Aennchen who would have minded chiefly. Oh to hear how 
Petronella is! if she is really better or worse, and what she thinks 
now of what I did and what she said; and then to judge how the 
whole family view this last infatuation of Tom’s, whether they have 
guessed it or had to be told it. Poor little Aennchen, sitting 
there, not acknowledging herself a bit tired! She is too honest 
and good for the fellow—or for any man, when it comes to that— 
but it is trying to find that though she cares so much for the 
health and comfort of her jackanapes, she can see no other dis- 
parity or difficulty in the case.’ 

Hugo had received no sign from the family hitherto, except a 
few lines written by Dr. Gage thanking him for his news of Tom, 
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in return for Hugo’s letter. Tom’s home budget, so far as he had 
opened it to the Kennetts, was confined to a grateful acceptance 
of his assurance that he was alive and recovering from rheumatic 
fever, together with urgent entreaties for his return as soon as he 
could travel to St. Bernard’s, until which time all further com- 
munications were reserved. 

Hugo had not long to dally with his hopes and fears, or 
Aennchen to work off her excitement by taking a methodical, 
mental inventory of what was in Hugochen’s house, how it was 
managed or mismanaged, and by resolving that all this should 
be speedily changed. A special messenger brought a note from 
Mrs. Gage to Hugo :— 


‘Dear Mr. KENNETT,—Come over at once and bring your sister ; 
we have been counting on it. Why are you not already both 
here, where you ought to be ?—Yours faithfully, 

‘ EMILY GAGE.’ 


Hugo gave the note in silence to his sister and looked at her, 
She smiled a bright ‘I told you so, Hugochen,’ and ran off to take 
out and put on her second-best dark cashmere costume. For 
Aennchen did not forget or confound the gradations of her toilet 
—not even under the high pressure of being presented to the 
Gages and making a pleasant first impression upon Herr Tom’s 
family. Her second-best dark cashmere costume was fitting on 
the occasion, and Aennchen had not only the greatest respect for 
what was fitting, she had a positive contempt for what was un- 
suitable, and did not believe that any good could come of it. She 
attributed to Mrs. Gage and all the Gages the feelings she would 
herself have experienced in wearing her best walking dress when 
the second-best would have been the more appropriate of the two. 
She was far less agitated than Hugo was when they walked through 
the white drizzle. ‘ You know, dear,’ she told him, encouragingly, 
‘it does not rain hard, and I have put on my waterproof, so that 
we need not be at the expense of another cab.’ Who save 
Aennchen or one of her German sisters would have remembered 
an unbecoming waterproof and the expense of a cab in such 
circumstances? She was puzzled by her brother’s continuing 
distrait and grave. She had heard a little of Petronella from Tom, 
and earnestly trusted she was a good housewife—for Aennchen 
regarded Petronella’s existence, in the light of a presumed tender 
passion on Hugo’s part, asa providential and excellent arrangement. 

There was the house in which Hugo Kennett had spent so 
many blissful and wretched hours with its embowering leafiness 
thinned and yellowed, only the firs and hollies looking the same 
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‘What a large house!’ Aennchen exclaimed naively, in sheer 
wonder. ‘I am afraid it is very expensive as well as commodious 
—I forget if he told me how many servants his mother kept.’ 

After all the ordeal was not so formidable as Hugo had antici- 
pated. There wasa subdued air about the whole place and people, 
including the servant who opened the door and the boys and girls 
with Daisy appearing from various quarters to shake hands and 
solemnly stare at Hugo and Aennchen as if the brother and sister 
had come to attend a funeral. Indeed, a grievous blank in the 
family circle, if not a funeral, had been weighing more or less on 
the minds of all lately, and though the burden was removed they 
were still thrilled with that strangest experience of the dead come 
alive again. 

The Kennetts encountered Aunt Lily in the hall. She too 
looked subdued, for she had been sent for to share her friends’ 
tribulation. Combined with the depression there was a half-guilty 
air about the accomplished spinster; though, to be sure, she had 
nothing to do either with Tom’s prolonged stay abroad or with the 
manner in which he had employed his time in contracting an 
engagement to Professor Kennett’s sister. But in spite of any 
lurking self-consciousness Aunt Lily’s face and hand were those 
of a fluttered friend, and Hugo was glad to see the one and grasp 
the other. 

No, the seniors of the family especially could not pass at once 
from despair to delight—at least the delight was of a very tremu~ 
lous character—still less could they turn in a moment from that 
phase of mind which counts the world but as dust in the balance, 
to a condition of rampageous worldliness. Hugo was startled and 
touched into forgetting his own cares, when the shyly silent boys 
and girls having withdrawn as suddenly as they had appeared, Aunt 
Lily made way for Mrs. Gage, who came out to meet the new 
comers. Could this shaken, nervous-looking woman, who had aged 
indescribably since he had first known her a few months ago, be 
the blandly buxom, popular matron of his earlier acquaintance ? 
Yet still her manner left nothing to be desired: *‘ Why did you 
not come with Tom ?’ she cried ; then added hastily to Aennchen, 
‘ My dear, I am very glad to see you, I owe you a great deal; we 
want no introduction,’ and kissed her. 

A jealous, suspicious soul might have interpreted both manner 
and words as merely implying that here was a sore trial for Mrs. 
Gage, and that she was eager to have it over and be done with it. 

But Aennchen was neither jealous nor suspicious. She was as 
candid as the day, as fearlessly frank and confiding as she was 
utterly free from self-consciousness. She beamed back upon Mrs, 
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Gage a picture of girlish happiness, of the rosy spring-time of 
sound health of. mind and body in which a second-best dark cash- 
mere costume may do as well as another. ‘I am so glad to hear 
you say so, so pleased to see you, dear Mrs. Gage,’ she said 
modestly, clasping instinctively the arm that had rested for a 
moment on her shoulder. 

Mrs. Gage took another wistful look at the speaker, smiled 
even while she sighed, and pressed the hand which had clasped her 
arm. 
Truly, Aennchen’s mode of meeting the occasion was the best 
mode possible. Hugo acknowledged it half amazed. Aennchen 
was a pillar of strength, on which more than he were fain to rest 
for the moment. 

Tom had certainly had it out with his family, but in the act 
he had probably realised more clearly than he was able to do at a 
distance, the wrong he had done them. He was quiet for him, 
and looked as if the journey had knocked him up and thrown him 
back in his recovery, though he made an effort to rise from the 
easy chair in which he had been established. 

But Hugo had no eyes for the brother when he saw that 
Petronella was in the drawing-room. She wore some invalid wraps, 
and though she was not lying back in an easy chair with half- 
closed eyes, and was flushed and bright, instead of bloodless looking 
and languid, there was a worn and shadowy air about her thin face 
and slight figure which sent a sharp pang through Hugo’s heart. 

She might have guessed it, for in the middle of saying how 
happy she was to see him again and to meet his sister at last, she 
broke off to announce cheerfully that she was a great deal better, 
indeed, she had almost recovered from the effects of her stupid 
illness. She was going to be well again in no time—a statement 
which her mother was quick to corroborate, quoting the family 
doctor’s encouraging opinion that if Petronella improved as rapidly 
during the next fortnight as she had done for the last week, there 
would be no obligation on her to go abroad for the winter. 

Hugo’s eyes were for Petronella, but Mrs. Gage, comforted 
with regard to her daughter’s health, had no attention to spare 
from the son who had just been given back to her. Her eyes, 
which used to be sparkling for her years, grew dim every time 
they caught sight of his emaciation and pallor. 

Aennchen’s glances which the mother intercepted were con- 
stantly travelling in the same direction, while Aennchen did not 
seek to hide her feelings. ‘ Are you very tired ?’ she inquired softly. 
‘Are your cushions right? Have you had everything that you 
can take? Can I do nothing for you?’ 
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‘Nothing, my Fraulein, but to sit here,’ said Tom, coolly in- 
dicating a chair opposite him. ‘You are not falling to pieces with 
your journey, Fraulein Aennchen, you look as much like a flower 
of the field as ever. It should do a fellow good only to look at you.’ 

It was a proof that Mrs. Gage’s affection for her son even in 
its greatest pride had been wonderfully unselfish, when she could 
bear this interchange of sympathy and interest from which she was 
in a measure shut out. She could not help regretting his throw- 
ing himself away, as she considered this engaging himself to Pro- 
fessor Kennett’s sister, on the part of dear, generous Tom, who 
might have done so much better. She was nevertheless touched 
by the young couple’s mutual regard. She could believe it true 
on both sides, and most naive on one. She consented to ac- 
knowledge that Miss Kennett—Aennchen as she was called—had 
been largely instrumental in saving Tom’s precious life and giving 
him back to his people. Was it not just that afterwards the girl 
should have a right—nay, the best right—to the life she had helped 
to save? And she was a dear girl, in herself thoroughly girlish, 
as one sees few girls nowadays. At the same time she was capable 
of being an excellent wife to a poor man—though Mrs. Gage had 
never dreamt hitherto that Tom, with his gifts, would end by being 
a poor man. Moreover poverty was comparative, and the mother 
had a suspicion that Aennchen’s most notable qualifications would 
lie wasted and left without material to work upon. 

But Mrs. Gage was not only shrewd, she had a considerable 
knowledge of the world, and of the virtues as well as the vices of 
Continental characters and relations; she took Aennchen’s measure 
at a grasp. The elder woman comprehended what Tom’s mother 
and father—his whole family—would be to the girl with the 
German nurture. Her love for him would take them all in until 
his people became her people, to whom she would owe as loyal 
an allegiance—which meant as tender love, patient care, and 
drudging work—if care and work were ever needed, as she would 
have owed to her own parents and kindred: well-nigh as she 
would owe to Tom himself. 

Yes, unquestionably, though the dear fellow, if he got over 
his illness—which God grant—was going to make an eccentric 
marriage, not at all what might have been expected of him, when 
he could have done so well for himself, still, in an age which was 
not without its misalliances, assuredly Tom might have done a 
great deal worse. He was going to marry another university and 
St. Elizabeth’s man’s sister, a good, dutiful, God-fearing girl— 
fresh, as Tom said, and sweet, and kind, without a thought of her 
own claims or privileges as opposed to those of the Gages. 
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Certainly to the Kennetts the Gages were largely indebted for 
the recovery of Tom—whatever might be said of that unfortunate 
night accident by the river, on which he had touched lightly, of 
which Professor Kennett had said little or nothing, unless, as 
Mrs. Gage understood, to Petra. 

‘ Ah, why to Petra?’ Mrs. Gage asked herself restively. ‘And 
where was to be the end of the misadventure, and of dear Tom’s 
illness and obliviousness ?’ Mrs. Gage could not bring herself to 
answer the question at a moment’s notice, but she foresaw the 
answer all the same. With another sigh to past dreams and vaulting 
ambitions which had to be renounced whether she would or no, 
the only thing that lay with her was whether she should renounce 
them with a good ora bad grace. Then she recalled, like a wise 
woman who had the root of goodness in her, how the family had 
seemed quite lately in danger of losing Petra also; in what grievous 
apprehension they had lived about her, as well as about her brother, 
but a few weeks ago, when the President of St. Clement’s con- 
dolences, perfectly graceful and well-bred as they were, had been 
more distant than they might have been. How different it would 
have been to part from Petra by death, to lay the gentle darling 
of all in the dark grave, than to let marriage work its natural 
healthful, hopeful severance, even though marriage should esta- 
blish Mrs. Gage’s beautiful, refined Petra, in one of the small 
shabby houses in Monk Street. From Monk Street, return and 
deliverance were possible, while from that other bourne there was 
no coming back and no escape. 

Mothers and fathers have said before now they would rather 
see their daughters in their graves than married to men who were 
not the parents’ choice. But that was when the graves were 
vague and remote objects. Thinking of the separation beyond 
remedy on earth, which had loomed so darkly over the Gages in 
the middle of their other distress, Mrs. Gage could not find it in 
her mother’s heart to interfere, or to cause Petra’s fair face to fall, 
and the blush roses stealing once more into her cheek to pale 
again to deathly white, though Professor Kennett’s shadow grew 
larger and larger and drew nearer and nearer to Petra, till he was 
standing over her. 

‘I was not wrong to begin with,’ Petronella said beseechingly 
to him as if she were seeking to reconcile him to himself, ‘I 
knew you would help us and put everything right at last.’ 

‘ After I had been at the bottom of the mischief,’ he answered. 

‘You could not help it. You never meant it; I knew that at 
the worst,’ she whispered. 

‘Yes, you were goodness itself—even to keeping my wretched 
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secret. Was it only pity that made you so good to me, I 
wonder ?’ 

‘TI cannot tell—I think not, but what does it matter, when 
the worst has turned to the best ? Don’t let us speak of it again,’ 
with the faintest shuddering sigh—‘only we can never be too 
thankful.’ 

‘I agree with you,’ he said, ‘especially if your best is my 
best.’ 

‘I—I don’t see how you can doubt it,’ she told him letting 
her innocent loving eyes sink before his. 

Dr. Gage came in to lunch, blinking and uncertain, as was his 
wont, greeting Aennchen as Miss Kenyon, and asking Hugo when 
he had come from Russia. Dr. Gage was the least changed of the 
group, though he had suffered in his turn. When he recovered 
his presence of mind he showed how much he had been mortified 
and hurt, by deliberately telling Hugo with what undeserved for- 
bearance and courtesy the college and the university had been 
pleased to accept Tom’s tardy explanation and atonement for the 
trouble he had cost them. 

‘My dear Dr. Gage,’ remonstrated Tom from his easy chair, 
as if he were addressing a punctilious acquaintance ; ‘can a man 
help falling sick, any more than he can help falling into a river— 
though all the colleges in Christendom were to find it incon- 
venient? Upon my word, the one step was as involuntary as the 
other. Ask Kennett if it was notso.’ But though the speech was 
after Tom’s fashion, it was not delivered quite so easily as of yore. 

That day was like a dream to Hugo. It was the first day he 
spent at the Gages—not as the new professor, the stranger—to 
whom a certain amount of college hospitality was due, not as 
Aunt Lily’s obliging ally, brought there by her favour, but as 
more than a cherished friend, almost like a member, of the family. 
For he was not suffered to repair to Monk Street, but went out 
and came in, to and from his work in the college. He might 
have belonged to the Gages and they to him, and the only ques- 
tion was whether it was an exceptional day or a foretaste of many 
such days to come ? 

There was no further acknowledgment of Hugo’s pretensions 
any more than of Tom’s, it seemed as if they had somehow asserted 
themselves and been taken for granted—not only was there no 
obstacle put between him and Petronella, it almost looked as if 
there was an understanding that he should occupy the same 
position towards her which Tom had unhesitatingly taken up 
. towards Aennchen. Tom in his character of the fox without the 
tail had audaciously asserted it when he caused Hugo to vacate 
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a chair into which he had chanced to drop next his sister. ‘I 
beg your pardon, sir, but a fair exchange is no robbery,’ and he 
glanced in the direction of the window at which Petronella stood 
for a moment watching the sun setting for the first time on their 
happiness. 

The Gages—those of them who would have been the most 
determined in opposing Hugo Kennett’s wishes—had so collapsed 
under their recent troubles which were in the act of being dissi- 
pated like mist scattered before the sun, that the authorities were 
likely to yield without striking a blow. Hugo, in his deep, well- 
nigh incredulous gladness and sturdy honesty, felt half ashamed of 
thus taking the family at a disadvantage, and profiting by the 
misfortune with which he had had enough to do. 

Mrs. Gage was rapidly getting accustomed to the situation, 
and was characteristically’ making the best of it. She was 
listening to Aennchen prattling fearlessly to Tom in Tom’s 
mother’s hearing. Aennchen missed her knitting dreadfully. 
It seemed so odd for her to be without Frau Dorn’s keys, the dear 
good Frau! She, Aennchen, must get up with the lark to-morrow 
morning to write to her friend a long letter telling all that the 
writer was doing, and reminding her correspondent of half-a-dozen 
things which she, Aennchen, had forgotten to say at the last 
moment about the apple-room and the preserved ‘plums, and the 
dried fish, and Schnorz’s trick of getting into the larder—the 
knowledge of which might save the Frau worries without end. 
Was he aware whether his mother and sister had many family 
recipes, and if among them there was one for goose-stuffing ?—the 
Frau dearly loved recipes, especially for goose-stuffing. Could it 
be possible that Tom was listening with the greatest equanimity— 
nay, with positive pleasure—to his future wife’s hankering after 
recipes for goose-stuffing? After that let wonders cease. But 
as it was so, Mrs. Gage thought out the matter in the best 
spirit. 

‘We must never lose sight of her German rearing when her 
housekeeping and cooking will be picturesque and en régle. We 
must keep up her German name, too: Aennchen is a great im- 
provement on the “little Ann,” for which it stands. Altogether, 
what with her being so much at home with us, simply and 
prettily, not rudely, at home ; what with her bonnie blooming face, 
and the fact that she and her ways are something new in St. 
Bernard’s, I think she will pass muster. That is not to say 
that my poor dear Tom’s partner in life ought not to have done a 
great deal more than pass muster. But then everybody knows 
that clever men’s and popular authors’ wives have the greatest 
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chance of being rustics or ninnies, and it is not my impression 
that Aennchen is a ninny.’ 

Mrs. Gage was rewarded for her sagacious forbearance when 
she heard Aennchen play on the piano. ‘This is more than 
first-rate music,’ the matron cried in great satisfaction. ‘ Your 
brother Biirschen songs were far behind this, if you will forgive 
me for saying so, Mr. Kennett. This playing is much before 
anything we have in St. Bernard’s, in spite of our highly-trained 
choirs. The Nevilles make a great fuss about Betty Neville’s 
touch and Geraldine’s execution, but these are trifles beside this 
style, at whatever conservatorium you acquired it. This is a 
speciality, not a mere universal national accomplishment. We 
must not suffer you to let down your exquisite music, my dear, 
you must keep it up at any cost.’ 

‘I am very glad you like it,’ said Aennchen, full of pleasure, 
though puzzled by Mrs. Gage’s extreme earnestness. ‘ Of course if 
you care so much for my playing, nothing will tempt me to drop 
my practising as long as I live.’ 

‘While she is capable of making music like this, and St. 
Bernard’s continues musical,’ Mrs. Gage was telling herself with 
well-founded congratulation, ‘Mrs. Tom will never be a nobody 
here.’ 

‘The London doctors said a complete change might be 
good for Petra,’ remarked Mrs. Gage to the Doctor, in the 
privacy of his dressing-room at night. ‘Now I should say Monk 
Street would be a thorough change,’ and her full red lips curled 
a little. 

‘My dear Emily, what are you talking about?’ inquired the 
editor of Virgil all at sea. ‘ Monk Street is in St. Bernard’s, and 
the air there is not nearly so good as it is here. The greater 
proximity to the river is against the street, and I have always 
regarded the atmosphere there as closer and damper. What should 
Pet do in Monk Street, of all the places in the world ?’ 

‘What, indeed?’ echoed Mrs. Gage, shrugging her still shapely 
shoulders. ‘ You may hear from herself or from somebody else 
one of these days. There is one comfort, and that is Professor 
Kennett has come out of his shell lately. I have been trying to 
recollect what I heard about him, but scarcely attended to when 
we were all in such trouble. I believe he has begun to be talked 
of in St. Bernard’s as decidedly an able man, therefore it does 
not signify so very much that he is uncouth and poor, since he 
is respectably connected. I understand both his father and 
grandfather were in the army. I hear that his last lectures were 
something remarkable, they may be published and become a 
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text-book. I really do not see why he should not remove from 
that objectionable quarter of the town. He will listen to reason.’ 

‘What have we to do with that?’ inquired Dr. Gage testily. 
‘He has been of some use to that fellow Tom, though it strikes 
me we are making too much of the obligation when we begin to 
concern ourselves with regard to where Kennett pitches his tent.’ 
The next words showed that the gentleman saw a little farther 
into a mill-stone than he pretended, and betrayed the origin of 
his testiness. ‘You don’t mean to tell me that the great hulking 
lad is making up to Pet? Now when I come to think of it he 
was often with her and that lunatic Lily during the vacation.’ 

‘You had better not call him hulking to Petra, that is all 
I'll say. And, John, if you and Lily were so foolish as to fling 
wide the stable door before the steed was stolen, there is little use 
in calling names and shutting it after the steed is gone.’ 

‘But what am I to do without Pet?’ demanded the gentleman 
in disorder and consternation. ‘How am I to get on with regard 
to my references if she goes away and marries? I have trained 
her till no other assistant will serve my purpose. I tell you I can- 
not manage without her.’ 

‘You might have had to manage without her, and Petra 
gone farther away than Monk Street,’ Mrs. Gage said in a tone 
that silenced him. ‘I cannot forget that, I dare not forget it, 
though to have parted from my Petra even for what I should 
have considered great promotion for her would still have been a 
trial to me,’ said the mother, with the tears rising again in her 
eyes. 

‘There is one thing,’ said Dr. Gage after a long, disturbed 
pause. ‘Kennett has a very good notion of Virgil, and a proper 
feeling for the great man. I don’t think he would prevent 
anybody connected with him from continuing to lend me all the 
help in her power in order to produce a perfect edition. Some of 
the honour would redound to her and him, but even without the 
honour the service should be its own reward. He was telling me 
this very evening of other “‘ Virgils” in Berlin.’ 

‘I declare,’ cried Mrs. Gage losing her patience, ‘ Virgil comes 
between you and your wits, between you and your children. I 
dare say if he came to life again, you would let Petra marry the 
old Roman or Mantuan, or whatever he may be, after all these years, 
to-morrow.’ 

‘This is going too far,’ exclaimed Dr. Gage in dignified 
indignation. ‘I can stand a jest as well as any man, but there 
are subjects and persons that ought to be sacred even to a woman’s 
levity.’ ; 
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‘As if I had suggested his being willing to marry Petra to the 
Apostle Paul!’ complained Mrs. Gage when she told the story 
against her husband afterwards. 

‘Oh! how wunderschin, how himmelschén Herr Tom’s 
favourite sister is!’ declared Aennchen to her brother, in the most 
ungrudging admiration, when the two were together in Monk 
Street once more. ‘I must nurse her till she is as strong as I, 
and then what a fortunate man you will be, my Hugochen, even 
as I have been a lucky girl. How the hearts of your old fellow- 
students would burn to win so much beauty and soul and heart! 
There is only one thing, my dear Hugo, I am afraid Petronellchen 
is no great manager, but I must be very clever and manage for 
both till I have taught her Wirthschaft. How could she learn it 
without being taught? and though dear Mrs. Gage is an excellent 
woman, I do not suppose she knows enough herself to have 
instructed her daughter. I cannot understand how English 
ladies have so lost sight of what is not only the most necessary 
part of education, but what nobody can do without. However, 
Nellchen will be a good pupil—I know it—she listened so 
earnestly when I was telling how you liked your coffee made, 
and that you were still fond of the sugared nuts which all boys 
care for.’ 

‘How could you talk such rubbish, Aennchen?’ protested 
Hugo, but he was not angry with the rubbish, on the contrary, 
his face glowed with pleasure as he listened. 


(The End) 
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I wap the story from Moroni himself—Cesario Bartolommeo 
dei Moroni, as he writes himself now and then—the ‘ Moroni’ of 
London, Paris, and New York. 

He is a great man now. Kings, princes, and potentates ; 
celebrities, native and foreign ; actors, cabinet ministers, and pretty 
women, are getting themselves photographed in his smart studios 
every day of the week ; but when I first knew him he was but a 
journeyman at an Islington artist’s, and spelt his name with a ‘y,’ 
as did the Irish kings, his forefathers, before him. 

We met at Daisycliffe, where we had the hotel to ourselves. 
It was long past the end of the season. We drifted into com- 
panionship, dined together in the coffee-room each evening, and 
smoked our morning pipes pacing the spray-swept, shingle-strewn 
Parade in dual solitude. _ 

‘I like the place,’ Moroni said. ‘I’ve reason to. My first 
professional success was achieved here, in that very spot,’ and he 
stopped to contemplate a piece of waste ground which a board 
indicated as the site of ‘ Daisycliffe Mansions West.’ 

‘There was a row of fishermen’s huts hereabout,’ he went on. 
‘The hotel was built, but shut up, bankrupt. Five shops in the 
High Street. Two trains to London a day—fare one pound nine- 
teen third-class.’ 

‘But what ever brought you here?’ I interrupted. 

‘Vanity, sir; vanity, and impatience of servitude, and a 
desire to be my own master. I had a good situation in London, 
but I did not pull well with the principal and wanted to start for 
myself. Also, I was abominably taken in by my wife’s brother—a 
plausible, lovable, mendacious young scamp. He had a business 
down here, however he came by it, and he actually persuaded 
me to take it off his hands in lieu of some money which should 
have come to Teresita on her father’s death. It was too far for 
previous inquiries. He showed us his accounts—pure works of 
fiction every line of them—and photographs of the place, almost 
as delusive—one of the Parade crowded with well-dressed pro- 
menaders—that was taken on a Sunday—the whole population 
come home from church this way; one of the big hotel— 
carriages standing outside, waiters on the steps, company at the 
windows—that was done the day the directors held their 
winding-up meeting there—the only visitors it had seen for six 
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months ; views of Belminster, the cathedral town, with its great 
Northern race-meetings—only distant half-an-hour by train, 
which never stopped at Daisycliffe in those days—Cliffe Castle, 
the seat of Lord Sandbar, adjoining the town. Well, you shall 
hear what that came to presently. We looked at the pictures, 
believed in his descriptions, closed the bargain, and walked into 
Daisycliffe one lovely evening in early autumn, Teresita carrying 
the bambino, and I wheeling all our worldly goods on a truck 
from the station. 

The studio looked promising. It was a cottage enlarged with 
plenty of plate-glass and black and gold decoration about it. It 
looked on the Parade, and the Parade looked—much as it does now. 
I went up and down prospecting. A knot of fishermen lounging 
round a capstan at one end; at the other a young lady immersed 
in study. The hotel was shuttered up. All the weedy little row 
of lodging-houses had blinds down and dingy bills stuck in every 
window. I went up to the town. A few out-at-elbows-looking 
tradesfolk lounging idly at their doors eyed me as I passed with 
unfriendly curiosity—all except the landlord of the ‘ Blue Lion’ 
public, who was friendly and invited me to come up that evening 
to a social gathering in the tap-room. I pocketed my pride and 
a dozen elegant gold-lettered cards of terms for distribution, 
and went. 

Such a low-spirited hopeless lot I met there ! 

All the talk was of bad debts, long credit, shortness and 
poorness of the season’s business, and the iniquities of the 
railway company, which seemed to have laid itself out to ruin the 
unlucky little town. 

I mentioned Castle Cliffe by way of turning the conversation, 
and asked if Lord Sandbar did nothing for the place ? ‘ Sandbar? 
Oh, Lord! Do anything for the place? Sandbar? You may 
well say Sandbar. Ah, just so, Sandbar—Sandbar !’ 

Not very full or explanatory, but as pregnant with dark 
meaning as if it had been a chorus of virtuous villagers in an 
opera expounding the iniquities of the wicked baron. Not that 
Lord Sandbar was wicked. On the contrary. He was the result 
of careful bringing-up by his mother and his step-father—a 
popular preacher. His sins, if any, were purely of omission. He 
keep house like a nobleman and make the castle custom worth 
having? Not he! Visitors from London and shooting parties? 
Sunday-school teachers and missionaries out for a holiday—that 
was about his sort. Does he hunt? No. Yacht? No. Enter- 
tain or do anything like a gentleman? Not a bit of it. What 
does he do for Daisycliffe? Can’t say, unless it’s to shut up all 
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the footpaths round the Castle and stop the Foresters’ Féte being 
held in the Park. Is he married? No, nor likely. Won't let a 
woman come near him, married or single. It’s as much as the 
housekeeper’s place is worth to let one set foot in the Castle. 
They do say as he goes about with a loaded pistol in his pocket, 
and would let fly as soon as look at her if he caught one crossing 
the Park—and so on for half-an-hour. That was my first ex- 
perience of Daisycliffe. 

‘I don’t seem to see where the professional success comes in,’ 
I said. 

I didn’t, I can tell you. I took five shillings in the first 
week, one and sixpence in the second. The third we were left to 
ourselves. The fishermen at last gave up the joke of hustling 
one another in with the request to me to ‘Take him handsome 
for his young woman.’ Even the small-boy population got tired 
of us and left our window unsmeared by inquisitive noses. Then 
I tramped over to Belminster to see if I could raise enough on 
some of our possessions to take us back to die—if starve we 
must—in London. 

I found Belminster a-ferment with the stir and excitement of 
the race-week. No murmur of it had drifted over to us. The 
flag waved over Cliffe Castle showing that some of the family were 
there ; also the short-cut across the Park was boarded up, and I 
had an extra mile and a half of road to tramp. That was all the 
Earl’s coming had done for Daisycliffe. 

I reached home dog-tired, and utterly cast down. Teresita 
met me with a smile and a good dinner. She was never dis- 
heartened in the worst of times. She could make merry over a 
crust, sing and cuddle the baby, and invent excuses for the young 
swindler Tonino just as if we hadn’t changed our last gold coin. 
I listened gloomily to her, and answered sharply, till a sudden un- 
familiar sound silenced us both. The studio bell! 

We were in the little outer office in a minute. A figure stood 
there with its back to us contemplating the photographs in a case 
on the wall—a small figure, a dingy figure, a figure in a bell- 
crowned felt hat perched on a shock head of hair surmounting a 
suit of ragged velveteen terminating in a lace-up man’s boot and 
a trodden out highlow—a boy, and a boy with ‘ tramp’ and ‘ gipsy ° 
written on every inch of him. 

I strode in upon him wrathfully. ‘ What are you doing here?’ 
I demanded. 

Nowise abashed, he turned and faced me. ‘ Did you make all 
these ?’ he asked. ‘ Will you please make a picture of me?’ 

I stood fairly transfixed at the audacity of the imp. He was 
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a slight slip of a lad—perhaps twelve or thirteen years old, with 
a small childish face as brown as a nut. He had clawed his hat 
off as he spoke, and his hair fell over his eyes in elf-locks black as 
acoal. A red handkerchief was twisted round his slender brown 
throat, and he had stuck a sprig of honeysuckle in his buttonhole, 
He carried a blackthorn stick, and I noticed he leant upon it and 
walked with a limp. I took all this in—instinctively, I suppose, 
for of my first look at him I remember nothing but his eyes. 

They were cast down when he first addressed me, but as he 
spoke up swept the heavy black lashes and out flashed from under 
the shadow of his elf-locks two great dazzling grey stars. A 
positive shock seemed to pass through me in that second—an odd 
unaccountable thrill such as no boy’s eyes ever caused in this 
world before. Perhaps it was only the startling incongruity of 
those clear light glancing irises with the coal-black brows and 
swarthy skin. I couldn’t resist provoking another look. 

‘Come, get out of this. What made you think of coming 
here?’ The long lashes quivered but never lifted. He stood 
fumbling in the bosom of his dingy waistcoat and dragged out a 
crumpled piece of paper folded and re-folded into a wad. Then 
came the look I had been waiting for—the sudden flash of grey 
lightning from under the cloudy brows. 

‘A begging letter, eh?’ but I took it and unfolded it very 
slowly, watching the boy’s face as I did so. It was a clever face, 
square-chinned with a resolute delicate mouth and impudent up- 
turned nose. When he saw that I meant to read the letter a grin 
of delight showed all his gleaming teeth, and he nodded to himself 
as if he considered his business settled. Here’s the letter. You 
can see for yourself. 

Moroni searched in his pocket-book and found it. 


‘My dear Jake,—Although no friend, as you are awear, to 
tramps and pikeys such as yourself, yet I must say I always found 
you steady and well-meaning, Jake, and certainly of use in the 
matter of Mr. Blissett’s sick cow, which is why as a friend I would 
not wish you to hear unprepared that your poor mother, coming 
home from hopping, was knocked down by a farm cart, Jim Davis 
driving, and not as sober as he might have been, and was taken 
for dead to the County Hospital, where she now lies, as I saw with 
my own eyes last visitors’ day, kept as comfortable as if she were 
a lady, but almost out of her mind with fretting after you, which is 
naturally very trying to all about her. “Iwant Jake, just asight 
of Jake,” she goes on continual, and keeps your old red handkercher 
under her pillow and talks to it like a Christian. Now, Jake, I 
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always liked you, and would never hear but that there are two 
sides to a story, even when it is one’s own fat Michaelmas goose. 
There were others pikeys about besides yourself, Jake, and I don’t 
think you would go to harm your friends, so do, like a good boy, 
come back at once and give the poor soul some comfort if you was 
but to hear her.—Your friend as you behave, 

‘ Louisa BLISSETT.’ 


I read this aloud to Teresita, who came in with our boy in her 
arms. 

‘Why don’t you go? At once!’ she cried. 

The boy hung his head and faltered out a long explanation. 
Michael had brought him there—to Belminster. Michael was 
one of their tribe. They had a horse to sell, and nobody but he, 
Jake, could manage it. It was a point of honour to stay. 

‘But they told me—that you could do my picture—as like as 
life—and I could send it by one of our people,’ 

* How do you mean to pay for it?’ 

‘When the horse is sold——’ he began eagerly. 

‘Thank you, my good boy, but I don’t work on credit.’ 

‘Ah, the poor child!’ Teresita broke in. ‘ Think, Cesarino 
mio, it is for his mother. We are poor, dreadfully poor, but we 
can help him, and the Holy Mother above will not let us be the 
poorer.’ 

If Teresita had set her heart upon it that was quite sufficient 
without the interposition of the saints. ‘ Come this way,’ I said, 
not too cordially. But the lad stood staring stupidly and shame- 
facedly. ‘Don’t you want it after all?’ 

Then he made a sudden dash at Teresita and kissed her hand. 
‘You are a good, good woman!’ he cried with a choked voice, 
‘and shall not be robbed by me. I will pay you. I swear by 
Heaven—pré my mullos didas!’ Then he followed me. 

There were the usual stock properties about ; amongst others a 
low rustic paling. I was studying how to pose him, when he spied 
this, dragged it forward, and had kicked off his two unmatched 
mud-weighted boots and had sprung astride of the top rail in an 
instant, his slender brown feet lightly twisted together, his old 
cap full of hazel twigs and nuts between his knees—as perfect a 
picture as I could have wished to make. His spirits went up and 
his eyes danced; he began to whistle and sing snatches of songs 
and make grimaces at the baby, who gaped at him open-mouthed 
over Teresita’s shoulder. Yet he could be still. It was a marvel 
to me how, but there I had the quaint roguish smile and flashing 
upward glance crystallised under my fingers at will. I became 
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fascinated with my work and took negative after negative. The 
light was strong and clear, and I promised to print him a proof 
before he left. He would not trust to my sending it—wouldn’t 
tell me where to find him in Belminster, or the name of the hos- 
pital where his mother was. Then while I was preparing a plate 
he began to sing. I couldn’t understand a word of the song, but 
it made me feel like crying, till he gave a whistle and stamp, and, 
snapping his fingers, started off into a dance with a chorus that 
set Teresita clapping her hands and capering, and the baby jump- 
ing and crowing with ecstasy. Before he left he had confided to us 
the whole story of the missing Michaelmas goose with such wonder- 
ful mimicry of speech and action that even now I can imagine I 
saw the whole proceeding. The pert gipsy wench, with a bundle of 
grass and leaves under her cloak instead of a baby, hovering round 
the blacksmith’s goose-pen, with a basket of smallwares; the 
blacksmith’s facetiousness over the choice of a neckkerchief and 
breastpin, and clumsy attempts at gallantry; the excitement of 
the instant when his back was turned and with one artful grasp 
and twirl the fattest of the flock was seized, and gasped his last, 
done up in the baby’s red shawl. He acted it all—the muzzy, 
beery, amorous smith ; the coquettish, wicked-eyed young gipsy ; 
and the dying flap and flutter of the victim. How we laughed! 
while I secretly determined to make sure that the watch was safe 
in my pocket and the drops in Teresita’s ears before I showed our 
fascinating young friend off the premises. 

It was dusk when he bade us good-bye and departed, the 
photograph tenderly wrapped in the red rag from his neck. 

‘I will come again in dui—trin—shtdr divvws—in four days 
more, at this hour, and I will pay you.’ 

‘If he does not the Holy Mother will,’ said Teresita, with 
conviction. 

I am afraid I had not Teresita’s faith in either one or the other, 
miserable sinner that I was. - We closed for the night, and I was 
moodily clearing the studio of the litter of cracked nuts, muddy 
footmarks, and a stray brass button, when a knock at the door shook 
our house to its foundations. 

A man in the Sandbar livery was unsteadily holding on to the 
door-handle. He brought a note which ought to have reached me 
an hour before. Lord Sandbar would be happy to see me at the 
Castle to-morrow. He wished for some instruction and assistance 
in photography, and also desired to have some views of Cliffe and 
the Castle ruins. The terms offered were princely. How Teresita 
exulted ! 

I was at the Castle early next day. It is a splendid _jivy- 
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grown old pile, half in crumbling ruins, the other half dark and 
scowling with fortifications, turret and battlement, draw-bridge 
and portcullis—-the very home for the grim-visaged man-hating 
recluse that I, somehow, expected to find ; or if not, then a Byronic 
youth with a haughty mien, and a Woe stamped on his passion- 
furrowed brow. Lord Sandbar was neither. Only a great solemn 
awkward lout, with broad shoulders, and a ruddy countenance com- 
posed into a priggish sobriety. He was evidently ‘ serious,’ and 
began to exhort me affectionately like a little tract before I had 
finished unpacking my traps. I didn’t mind. It was all in the 
day’s work, but it looked as if it hadn’t agreed with the other 
visitor at the Castle—a stout jovial little gentleman with a merry 
eye and a weather-beaten countenance, whom Lord Sandbar called 
Major Carberry. I found that he was an old friend of Lord Sand- 
bar’s father, and had asked for a few days’ shooting at Cliffe, and 
Lord Saudbar, who had come down on business, had stayed to 
entertain him. 

T think they must have had a bad time time together. The 
Earl looked askanee at the Major as a little dog does at a big one 
who may take him up and shake him any day; the Major eyed 
the Earl with curiosity not unmixed with disgust. ‘ Good Lord ! 
that that should be poor Ralph’s son!’ Iheard him growl ina 
consternated aside once. Both received me and my camera cor- 
dially as a sort of safe neutral subject. The Major was, as I knew 
by report, a distinguished amateur artist, and one whom it was 
worth my while to cultivate. The Earl was anxious to learn. 
‘Going to make magic-lantern slides for his Sunday-school tea- 
parties,’ the Major explained. 

We worked very harmoniously all day, and I began to get con- 
siderably interested in my employer. He was so big, so strong, 
so full of life and vigour, so incredibly sedate and goody. ‘I’m 
sure the Countess would say’—‘ Mr. Oliphant, my step-father, 
would not allow ’—were phrases continually on his lips, and all his 
talk was of the doings of his own special little coterie, outside of 
which was no salvation. He had a great deal to tell about his 
‘work’ in the slums, and the ragamuffin class generally; but 
it seemed to me to consist chiefly in preventing its objects being 
got at by other folks’ ‘missions’ which didn’t happen to match its 
shade of opinion. 

However, by degrees he gave up preaching when he found it 
was not expected from him. The Major relieved his mind by 
shooting all the mornings and working with us in the afternoon, 
and we got along very harmoniously. Lord Sandbar used to 
listen with zest to some of the Major’s marvellous sporting 
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anecdotes. Field-sports might have been a passion with him if he 
had ever been allowed to indulge it. When Major Carberry’s 
reminiscences took a social turn, it was amusing to watch the 
good young nobleman’s face, pink with apprehension of hearing 
something naughty, his efforts to suppress a shamefaced guffaw, 
and the extra primness of his demeanour for the next few minutes. 

‘He’s been bottled and corked up too long, that young man,’ 
the Major confided to me. ‘His ideas are fermenting in his 
head. There'll be an explosion some of these days,’ and he 
nodded ominously, perhaps not ill-content with having expedited 
the process. 

On the fourth day when I arrived at the Castle I saw directly 
that some disturbance had already taken place, though not of the 
kind the Major anticipated. I found him packing his apparatus 
in a wrathful bustle, and relieving his mind with some very bad 
language. A fly from the ‘ Blue Lion’ drove up the avenue after 
me and waited at the door. ‘I’m going to Belminster. Yes, 
and I mean to stay there. I’ve told that milk-sop there that if 
he wont spare a horse and a trap for his father’s old friend—that, 
by Jove, I'll put no further strain on his hospitality. It wasa 
letter from his mamma that did it. I’m bad company for him, 
forsooth! Well, let my lady look out. He’s beginning to find 
the length of her apron-string. He'll cut it some day, and then 
—mark my words,’ and the Major’s tone rose to the prophetic, 
‘unless he has the luck to fall into the hands of some woman 
with brains enough for two, he’ll go to the Dickens!’ 

Lord Sandbar was evidently much flurried and discomposed by 
his guest’s departure. I arrived at the explanation by degrees. 
It was Cup Day at Belminster, and Lord Sandbar had not only 
flatly refused to go himself but had also declined ‘on principle’ 
to allow his servants and horses to take the Major. He had, no 
doubt, gained a moral victory; but it had left him ill-tempered 
and restless, very bitter against the world and the things of it, 
and determined to go back to town by the evening train. 

We had a very dull day together. I was treated to one or two 
sour little sermons that ought by rights to have gone to benefit 
the Major, but he was out of range. When I got tired of that 
sort of thing, I produced, by way of diversion, all the proofs I had 
printed of ‘ Pikey,’ and persisted in telling the story. The move 
was successful. Gipsies and the pikey race generally were a class 
outside Lord Sandbar’s previous experience, and he listened 
greedily. Had I tried in any way to exert an influence for good 
over this one? I confess that it hadn’t occurred to me to do s0. 
Had I not considered it an opening—a manifest opening? The 
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boy had feelings that might have been worked upon. Lord 
Sandbar evidently regretted not having been there with a tract 
to try. He seemed curiously attracted by the photographs. He 
spread them out on the table before him, and sat studying them 
in silence for a long time. I wondered if the spell of those grey 
eyes was on him too. 

‘ Would you like to see him? He promised to come to-night.’ 
Lord Sandbar jumped at the notion. He would come home with 
me on his way to the Daisycliffe Station, and he went off to get 
his portmanteau packed. 

‘Teresita was at the door waving to me excitedly as we drove 
up. She hardly noticed my companion. ‘He has come! Come 
in. See for yourself! Eccolo!’ 

Sure enough, there were his boots on the mat, and there he 
was, several degrees raggeder than before, but with a new bright 
orange scarf knotted round his neck dancing a fandango with the 
baby. 

‘Sarishan to your kokero!’ he cried as we entered, with a 
grand flourish of the battered old hat into which he had stuck a 
fine bunch of red berries. ‘ We’ve bikened the gry-—sold the horse, 
and Michael has given me my share! Here it is—half for you.’ 
He restored the bambino to Teresita, and with his little white 
teeth undid a knot in the corner of his necktie and shook out a 
little pile of sovereigns and silver into my hand. ‘Is that 
enough ?’ 

Then he put his arms akimbo, tossed back the elf-locks from 
his eyes, and stood looking at Lord Sandbar with the full, innocent 
gaze of a young kitten on its good behaviour. 

‘I don’t want anything like this!’ I exclaimed. . ‘ Here, take 
it back. Keep it for your mother.’ 

‘I’ve enough—plenty. And I am going to her this very 
night. Prastee! Good night!’ He made for the door, but Lord 
Sandbar’s great figure barred it. 

‘ How are you going, my boy? Shall I drive you back to Bel- 
minster ?’ 

‘I don’t want to go back to Belminster,’ Pikey answered 
pettishly. ‘I can start from here just as well.’ 

‘But where are you going ?’ 

No answer. 

‘You will be days on the road. Now, listen to me, like a good 
boy.’ 
Sandbar put his hand on the lad’s shoulder. It was twisted 
away impatiently. 

‘What business is it of yours?’ Pikey demanded with a 
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vicious little snap, like a squirrel at bay. He looked wonderfully 
handsome, to be sure. His great eyes shone half-fierce, half- 
frightened ; his cheeks glowed through their tan ; and all his small 
white teeth gleamed wickedly, ready to bite. 

‘This is Lord Sandbar,’ I interposed; ‘a good friend to all 
poor boys like yourself. He wants to be kind to you if you will 
let him.’ 

‘Oh, he does, does he?’ said Pikey. The queerest look 
passed over his face. ‘Lord Sandbar!’ he murmured thought- 
fully. He had got clear of the restraining hand, and walked away 
from us all to the window, where he stood in silence. 

‘Can he have heard of me ?’ asked the Earl, with demure com- 
placency. ‘It would be deeply, deeply gratifying 

Pikey’s shoulders were shaking as if with some suppressed 
emotion. ‘Teresita stole up to him and laid her arm across them 
sympathisingly. He looked up, and if the young villain wasn’t 
exploding with laughter over some private joke; but Sandbar 
noticed nothing. ‘ Let me talk to him,’ he said, and I called 
Teresita away and left them together. 

When we returned in a few minutes the Earl was holding’ the 
boy’s arm with an air of possession. 

‘I am going to take Jake to his mother,’ heannounced. ‘He 
will travel with me to London to-night.’ 

‘But you are a boro Gorgio and Iam only a poor Romani 
chal ’ Pikey began to protest ; but Sandbar silenced him and 
bade him say good-bye to us all. 

Some unaccountable curiosity made me take the short-cut to 
the station to see them off. 

They had established themselves in a first-class carriage. 
Pikey, his rags concealed under a sealskin-trimmed coat which I 
recognised, was nestling down under the great bearskin travelling- 
rug, his eyes alight and his cheeks poppy-red with excitement. 
Lord Sandbar sat opposite gazing—not to say gaping—down on his 
protégé. He looked bewildered, strangely stirred by some novel 
emotion, absorbing, delicious, incomprehensible. He could spare 
neither word nor look for me. 

‘ Kushto Bak!’ cried Pikey, waving his pretty brown hand. 

‘The imp’s been putting the comether over him too,’ I said 
to myself, and then the train moved off, and I lost sight of my 
Pikey for ever. 

Moroni came to a full stop. 

‘Go on,’ I said impatiently. 

‘Which do you want to hear? How I went on and made my 
fortune, or the end of Lord Sandbar’s adventure ?’ 
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‘I know the end of your story. I think I’d rather go on with 
Lord Sandbar’s. Did he go to the Dickens ?’ 

‘That is a matter of opinion. I never heard more of him till 
the following spring. I was trying to find my way from one out- 
of-the-way suburb to another beyond the range of trams and 
omnibuses, when I came upon a dismal forgotten region of old 
houses, condemned to demolition, surrounded by hoardings, 
Turning the corner, face to face I met “ my Pikey.” 

‘Not in the flesh, but full-length on a poster—the very imp, 
just as I had taken him astride of the fence in my Daisycliffe 
studio. There was no mistake. The poster was tinted to 
represent a monster photograph, and was a copy, I could 
swear, of my own. At the top, to dispel ail doubt, was the name 
in huge capitals ‘ Pikey,’ and below the name of a theatre, ‘ The 
Diversity,’ and a date half-peeled off, but evidently that of the 
past year. 

I was so utterly perplexed that I left my errand unfulfilled 
and, returning to town, made at once for ‘ The Diversity,’ or would 
have done so if I had not been informed that it had ceased to 
exist. However, on inquiry, I found that it had revived under 
new management as ‘ The Battenberg,’ so, without knowing pre- 
cisely what I meant to do, I made my way forthwith to the box- 
office. 

A very civil young gentleman listened to my inquiries with 
interest, but could afford me no assistance. 

‘Pikey? I seem to remember something about that too. 
It was before my time, though. Ah, there’s a gentleman who 
might be able to help you. Mr. Mountjoy!’ 

‘Hullo! Why, it’s Moroni!’ An old comrade of mine whose 
name had become known asa writer of successful melodrama came 
up and greeted me. ‘Can I do anything for you?’ 

‘Want to know about “ Pikey,” eh? Yes, it’s a piece of mine. 
Why was it never brought out? Well, that’s a queer story. 
That was Nancy Bell’s portrait you saw, of course. You might 
have seen it all over the place last autumn. The little wretch 
put us all in a hole, but she has apologised very prettily since, 
and I can’t afford to quarrel with a countess.’ 

‘A countess? Pikey? Nancy Bell? Put it a little plainer, 
that’s a good fellow. That gipsy urchin sat to me at Daisycliffe 
last autumn—that I'll swear. Now how did he get on that 
poster? That’s all I want to find out.’ 

‘ Daisycliffe! Why, of course that’s where it all happened. 
Nancy sent me the’photograph from there—said she’d been taken 
in character, by the local artist. : Never guessed it was you, though. 

RE2 
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She went there to be quiet and work at her part ‘Jake.’ Id 
written it expressly for her, you know. Lord Sandbar’s place is 
close to Daisycliffe, I believe. There, you have it. On the day 
of first rehearsal, instead of Miss Nancy Bell came wedding-cards 
from the Earl and Countess of Sandbar.’ 

I felt the place go round with me. Mountjoy talked on. 

‘His people were furious, of course. They thought they had 
made him so uncommonly safe. In fact, I had met Sandbar once 
or twice myself before, and, knowing what I did of him, it’s a 
mystery tome to this day how that audacious little hussy ever 
got at him.’ 

I could have told, but I held my peace. 

A. MOBERLY. 











Che Wlue Vase. 


I. 


In the year 1744, Frederick the Great of Prussia was in Bohemia, 
and Prague capitulated to him. In November he fought a battle 
against the Saxons at Hermansdorf, beat them, and marched 
to Dresden, and on Christmas Day, in the year 1745, Austria 
and Saxony made peace with him, and Silesia was given up to 
Frederick. 

Now we have nothing to do with the political history of the 
time, but we have been obliged to mention the above facts to ex- 
plain how it was that Frederick the Great came to Dresden, and 
how the chain of circumstances ensued connected with the Blue 
Vase that gives its title to our tale. 

When the Prussian king was at Dresden he went to Meissen 
to see the porcelain factory. This factory belonged to the king 
of Saxony, and the secret of the art was hedged about with the 
most severe, even Draconian, laws, and the most cruel punish- 
ments were threatened against such as divulged the secret. The 
secret had only been discovered in 1710 how to make pure white 
transparent porcelain, and the royal factory was established in 
1711. The prices paid for the articles that issued from it were 
high. In 1720, the Court of Vienna, by bribery, induced one of 
the workmen to escape from Meissen and carry the precious secret 
to the capital by the Danube. And now, in 1745, Frederick, as 
conqueror, entered the factory and watched the workmen engaged 
in modelling, burning, painting, gilding. 

Frederick was not the man to neglect his opportunity, and he 
at once made a demand that some of the master workmen and of 
the best artists should be delivered over to him, that he might 
establish a royal porcelain factory of his own at Berlin. Among 
the former was Wegeli, who became the actual master and founder 
of the Berlin porcelain, and among the latter was a young girl 
named Sophie Mansfeld. Whilst Frederick was going over the 
factory at Meissen, he was shown some beautiful vases painted 
with landscapes and pastoral subjects, so fresh, charming, and 
quaint that he asked the name of the artist, and when told it, 
stipulated that she—for the painter was Sophie Mansfeld—should 
accompany the detachment which he engaged to come to Berlin, 
and make and paint porcelain for the replenishing of his private 
purse. 
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At this very time, 1745, the Chelsea pottery works were estab- 
lished, and one of the makers, or foremen, of the Chelsea works, 
a man called Aldbury, was then in Berlin. He had been sent over, 
perhaps, to endeavour to secure some of the workmen for the 
English establishment. In this he failed: Frederick knew he 
was in Berlin, and had his movements watched. He went fur- 
ther; he endeavoured to bribe Aldbury to divulge some of the 
secrets of the Chelsea factory. Whether he succeeded in this 
cannot be said, but Aldbury remained in Berlin longer than he 
needed, and on very good terms with the king, and was allowed to 
visit the royal factory. One day, the king determined to inspect 
the establishment, and he invited Aldbury and others to accom- 
pany him. Among these others was a young Polish nobleman, 
Augustus Lazinka, who had been educated in the Prussian mili- 
tary school at Potsdam, and had entered the service of the king; 
another was the Count des Louragais, who was interested in the 
Sévres manufacture. Anyone who knows much of china, and has 
seen some of the earliest productions of the Berlin factory, will 
know that they were not the best of their kind, not by any means 
equal to those turned out at Meissen. The king saw this, when 
he looked at what had recently been burnt, and he was angry. 
He rated Wegeli, scolded the workmen, the painters, the burners ; 
nothing pleased him ; he was vexed to have such poor results to 
show to the Count des Louragais and Aldbury. 

When he came tothe table where Sophie Mansfeld was paint- 
ing, ‘Hein!’ said he roughly, ‘what is the meaning of this? 
Do you suppose I will put up with daubs? Has his Majesty of 
Saxony paid you to supply me with bad work ?’ 

‘Perhaps, your Majesty,’ suggested Louragais, ‘the girl has 
left a sweetheart behind her, and so is working here without her 
heart.’ 

‘What, what, sweetheart! ’ exclaimed Frederick ; ‘a workwoman 
has no business to lose her heart. What do you mean? Thata 
good artiste is to abandon her profession in which she excels, to 
run after a man, and become his wife, and slice sausages, and stir 
sour-kraut, and have babes, and wash and mind the babies, for a 
husband? I won’t hear of it. It is nonsense. A soldier is a 
soldier, and a priest is a priest, avant tout, and an artiste is an 
artiste and thinks of nothing but her duty. Marche! Goonwith 
your painting, and do it better, or I will dock your salary, and—if 
I find your lover—have him shot, or shut up in Spandau.’ 

Then the king went on, and poor Sophie, who had been stand- 
ing white, trembling, with downcast eyes, now fell on her seat and 
burst into tears. 
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The king was talking with Louragais, and young Lazinka was 
behind. The girl was pretty, she was in distress, and he had 
a heart to admire beauty and pity affliction; so he ventured to 
take her hand and say a word of encouragement. 

‘His Majesty did not want to be unkind. His Majesty is 
peremptory. Was Mademoiselle very unhappy ?’ 

The poor girl mastered her emotion, and responded to the 
young man with diffidence. 

She was away from her home, her relations, her friends. Her 
voice faltered as she spoke. 

‘ But,’ said Lazinka, ‘you can return, if you are unhappy in 
Berlin.’ 

‘ Pardon,’ she answered, raising her beautiful eyes; ‘I cannot 
return. The gracious sir does not remember that Iam a porcelain 
worker.’ 

‘ How can I forget it, when I see you engaged on painting a 
vase ?” 

‘But the gracious sir forgets that porcelain-artists are not 
free. They cannot go where they like, they cannot call themselves 
their own. They are like the old serfs—absolutely under the 
control of their master, the Crown.’ 

‘Do you mean, Mademoiselle, to say you cannot seek your 
home and see your relatives ?’ . 

‘No, sir, I am bound to remain here. If I attempted to leave 
I should be imprisoned.’ 

‘But, why ?’ 

‘The secret of the art has to be preserved. I might carry it 
elsewhere.’ 

‘Then Berlin is your Siberia!’ 

‘We are under perpetual police supervision. If the least 
suspicion be aroused that we are meditating escape; if we meet 
with persons suspected of seeking to draw the secret from us, we 
are arrested and severely punished.’ 

‘Good heavens! And you can never leave?’ 

‘We know the secret, and as long as life lasts are dangerous. 
We might betray it. No, we can only leave for our graves.’ 

‘This is slavery, rank slavery !’ exclaimed the young Pole, 
‘Did the king bring you here?’ 

‘His most gracious Majesty? Yes.’ 

‘But this is tyranny. To act thus is—is to act the tyrant.’ 

He spoke incautiously, he was carried away by his feelings; 
but he was startled by the king’s harsh voice: ‘ What, what? Who 
isa tyrant? Eh, eh?’ 

Lazinka stood silent, covered with confusion. 
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‘ Sire,’ said the Count des Louragais, with promptitude, ‘ Love 
is a tyrant who lays hold of a young and inflammable cavalier and 
draws him from his duty to your sacred Majesty to cast him in 
chains at the feet of Mademoiselle ; who—see, your Majesty—with 
her inimitable pencil, has put a touch of fire into his eye, and a 
brushful of carnation into his cheek.’ 

‘Humph!’ said Frederick, and went on. Lazinka followed, 
thankful to the Frenchman for his timely intervention. 


II. 


Youne Lazinka could not forget the pale, sad face of Sophie 
Mansfeld ; and when, a few days later, he met the Englishman, 
Aldbury, he asked him about the girl. Aldbury had some ac- 
quaintance with the circumstances, as he had made friends with 
Wegeli; and a good deal of talk had been roused in the factory by 
the king’s visit, and his reprimand of the maiden. Sophie was a 
girl of irreproachable character, the daughter of a pastor in the 
Erz-Gebirge, the eldest of a large.family, and, as the parents were 
not well off, she had been constrained to earn her own livelihood. 
The white feldspathic deposits at the roots of the Saxon moun- 
tains had attracted attention, and had been used first for powdering 
the hair in the age when all fashionable ladies and gentlemen had 
their heads whitened, and then had been more extensively worked 
for the Dresden-china factory at Meissen. Sophie’s uncle had 
been engaged in the digging out and washing of the white clay 
for the royal works, and he had obtained a situation for his niece 
in the manufactory, where her skill with the brush had rapidly 
advanced her to the first place among the painters of the porcelain 
there made. She kept to herself at Berlin, and sent half her 
wages home to her parents, living most economically on the re- 
mainder. She had no friends, hardly any acquaintances in Berlin, 
but she was generally respected in the new factory, and everyone 
was ready to show her civility and do her a kindness. 

Lazinka was still further interested in the girl. ‘It is hard, 
it is very hard that she should be condemned to banishment—to 
perpetual banishment.’ 

Aldbury shrugged his shoulders. ‘What would you have? 
the secrets of the manufacture must be preserved. If they 
became common, every little prince would be establishing a 
porcelain -making place, and the ware would become cheap, and 
there would be no profit for his Majesty, who reckons on some- 
thing very handsome out of his new works. Why, that rascal 
the Archbishop of Mayence has got hold of someone already 
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who knows how to make porcelain, and has set up a factory at 
Hochst, and is pocketing thousands from it—and is about to 
rebuild his palace out of the profits. The Elector of Bavaria 
I know for certain wants to start one, and the Duke of Brunswick 
is doing his best at Fiirstenberg, but has not got the right man 
at the head of the shop.’ 

‘It is too cruel that Mdlle. Mansfeld should be retained here 
in enforced exile,’ said Lazinka, who thought more of the girl’s 
sorrows than of the diffusion of porcelain works, and the profits 
that flowed into princely pockets. 

‘There are lots of cruelties that can’t be helped,’ said Aldbury. 
‘She'll marry one of the workmen in the’ shop, and settle here 
and forget the native mountains, and parsonage, and the clay- 
pits. Bah! One can be everywhere at home.’ 

‘I think,’ said the young officer, ‘if she were to draw up a 
humble petition to his Majesty, stating the hardness of her case, 
he might listen to it. He is good at heart, and just.’ 

‘Who would present it ?’ 

*T would.’ 

A few days later the inconsiderate, hot-headed, warm-hearted 
young man actually did present to Frederick the Great a memorial 
from Sophie Mansfeld, entreating permission to be allowed to 
return to her home in the Saxon mountains. The king took it 
from his hand, grunted, cast a glance down the page, turned an 
angry eye at the youth, and put the paper in his pocket. 

That evening there was a reception at the house of the 
Countess Lazinka who was in Berlin, and the king graciously 
attended. The Countess possessed some fine china, and some 
specimens of the Russian manufacture. The king was curious 
about these latter, and took them up and looked at their marks. 

‘Humph!’ he said: ‘Unless my men work better, I shall 
not allow any figure on their productions—not the Brandenburg 
eagle—no, nor a B crowned, nothing but Wegeli’s initial; 
perhaps, if our porcelain becomes famous, I may allow the orb 
and sceptre to stamp it, not otherwise. I don’t know,’ he said 
roughly, ‘ but that Wegeli’s W may pass for badly drawn crossed 
swords, as on certain Dresden pots.’ He looked sulkily at some fine 
Meissen china. ‘ When my factory is in working order,’ he said, 
‘I shall put a prohibitive duty on all Dresden and other china, 
and every one who is a good citizen and a patriot and loves his 
king will buy Berlin porcelain.’ 

As the king spoke no one else uttered a sound, all remained 
in respectful silence and attention. Frederick looked round, 
and saw the young man, the son of his hostess; and said, with 
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a significant glance, ‘I cannot understand how anyone with 
respect for the country and his sovereign can wish to deprive them 
of the services of the best artists and workmen.’ Then with his 
elbow, accidentally, he knocked over a magnificent and enormously 
costly vase, which fell on the floor, and was dashed to a thousand 
pieces. The King was himself a little disconcerted, not so the 
Countess, who with perfect readiness, said, ‘Sire, you do me too 
much honour.’ 

‘Honour, how so?’ 

‘The vase was precious before, it is incaleulably more precious 
to me now!’ 

-Frederick grunted, and went away. 

The guests looked at the Countess, then at the young man. 
A moment before they thought him lost, now, by his mother’s 
readiness, they trusted he was saved. 

Next morning, the young Count Lazinka was again in attend- 
ance on Frederick. The king came to him from his cabinet, 
holding a piece of paper in his hand; he had a frown on his face, 
and spoke gruffly. 

‘There,’ said he, ‘ take it.’ 

The paper was Sophie Mansfeld’s petition. On the back was 
written in the king’s own hand :— 


‘Whoever of the artists in the porcelain factory at Berlin de 
dato in one month shall paint a vase as beautiful as that we broke 
yesterday evening at the Countess Lazinka’s palace, shall have our 
gracious permission to marry or not to marry, to go back to Saxony 
or to stay at Berlin, as shall best please him or her; and we further 
promise that we will graciously give that person an annual salary 
of five hundred dollars (70/.) should it content him or her to 
remain in our service, in our royal manufactory. Given at 
Sanssouci, this 28 March, 1746. 

‘ FREDERICK.’ 


The offer of such a salary as 70/. was liberal for Frederick the 
Great. 

Lazinka bowed, and his cheek flushed. The king evidently 
intended to make what amends he could to the Countess for the 
damage he had done overnight, and he wished to do it at least 
cost to himself, and without such a sacrifice to his pride as sending 
to Meissen for one of the superior productions of that Saxon 
factory. 

Frederick the Great was not the man to confer a favour 
graciously. He was a just man; and perhaps he desired by 
enriching himself through his porcelain manufacture to relieve, 
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in some measure, the burdens on the land, and also to find employ 
ment for some of his own subjects who would learn the business 
from the Saxon artisans he had imported. 

No sooner did Sophie Mansfeld receive the answer to her 
petition than she was fired with hope, and her enthusiasm for her 
art rekindled. She asked permission, and received it, to see the 
fragments of the vase the king had broken. When shown them, 
a light smile played over her lips. 

‘It was superb,’ said the countess. ‘ Never was the equal 
seen, in delicacy of execution, or beauty of invention.’ 

‘Gracious lady,’ answered Sophie with a smile, ‘it was of my 
own painting, and I can excel it. Buoyed with hope of revisiting 
my home, and with desire to acknowledge my obligation to your 
son, I shall certainly surpass it.’ 


Ill. 


THE appointed day arrived on which the vases were to be 
exhibited. The king’s promise and offer were not limited to 
Sophie, and some rivalry existed among the artists in the royal 
factory. 

During the month Lazinka had visited the workshop repeatedly 
to inspect progress, and he was confident in the success of his 
fair protégée. The vase stood eighteen inches high without its 
cover, it was gracefully shaped. Sophie had herself sketched its 
outline. It was painted a deep purple blue, of the most superb 
richness, over which rococco ornaments in gold, part dull, part 
burnished, were etched with extraordinary ease and delicacy. On 
each side was a space where the white porcelain showed, and on 
the one side which was to be the back was a beautifully painted 
view of Potsdam, and on the other, the front, was Frederick the 
Great seated on his charger, waving his sword, wearing his cocked 
hat and coat of dark blue with cuffs and lining of scarlet. His 
waistcoat was yellow. He wore high boots, and on his breast a 
star. In the rear were the Prussian soldiers charging, and the 
smoke of battle. Beneath the picture was a scroll on which was 
inscribed : 

‘A Véternelle gloire de Frédéric le grand.’ 

The vases had been brought to the palace at Potsdam, and 
were unpacked and placed on shelves for exhibition by the sub- 
director Hirsch. 

Hirsch was not’ a pleasant man, he was a Jew, and he had 
caused Sophie much annoyance by his attentions. Her desire to 
return to her native land was heightened by her longing to escape 
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his offensive assiduities. He scowled at the young count whenever 
he entered the factory, and Lazinka had once remarked on his ill- 
humour, to Sophie, without in the least guessing the occasion 
for it. 

When the king and the company he had invited to attend 
him came into the gallery where the porcelain was on show, Hirsch 
and Wegeli were present, as were also the exhibitors, standing at 
a respectful distance. The king looked critically at the pieces 
shown him, but was specially struck with that painted by Sophie. 

‘Here!’ said he, ‘Hirsch, fetch me that down, give me that 
vase. Itisas good asany turned out of the Saxon factory. Here 
—let me look at it.’ 

‘Majesty!’ said Hirsch, ‘I fly to obey.’ 

But instead of immediately doing what the king commanded, 
Hirsch proceeded to draw a silk handkerchief from his pocket, and 
to wipe the vase. 

‘Pardon, your majesty,’ he said, ‘ before I offer it into your 
august hands. Some dust has settled on it. So many persons 
are in the gallery.’ 

‘Come, come, never mind the dust ; I like it—in battle.’ 

But Hirsch wiped and rewiped the vase, and then, with a pro- 
found bow, handed it to the king. 

Frederick was pleased at the shape of the piece, and the grace- 
ful sweep of the handles. ‘It is good, classical,’ he said. ‘There 
I am,’ he laughed. ‘That, I suppose, is intended for me at 
Mollnitz. I think I recognise the fortifications. But—I never 
went into battle so smug and smart as that, and, whoever painted 
this has forgotten the smears of snuff that adorn my gracious nose. 
I ask any of my officers, if I ever wore cloth with the gloss on it 
given me by the glaze on this porcelain? I have not so dapper a 
coat in my wardrobe; and my boots—Hein! at Mollnitz—were 
splashed. It was a muddy day! What is the inscription? To 
the eternal glory—-Ah, there is dust, or smudge, or something, 
there. Take the vase, Hirsch, wipe it again, and hand it me 
once more.’ 

Then the sub-director again received Sophie’s beautifully 
painted piece, and now, kneeling at the king’s feet, he proceeded 
to rub, and rub hard, at one portion of the surface. As he did so 
he cast a malignant glance at the count. 

Sophie was surprised, and looked at Count Lazinka, who stood 
behind his majesty. 

‘That is right; that will do,’ said the king. ‘ Now give me 
the vase once more.’ 

He held it up before his eyes, and studied the scroll below 
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the picture of himself. Then, suddenly, his face changed ; his 
cheeks dyed themselves crimson, and his eye flashed fire. 

‘Who painted this vase ?’ he shouted in a voice of thunder. 

‘Sire,’ said Lazinka, ‘it was designed and drawn entirely by 
the Demoise]le Mansfeld.’ 

‘And she painted the inscription to the eternal memory of 
Frederick the Great, eh ?’ 

‘Your Majesty,’ said Lazinka, again bowing and colouring, ‘I 
must admit an indiscretion. It was I who wrote that inscription 
in characters of gold. I was one day visiting the Demoiselle to 
inquire after the progress of the vase, when she had her gold paint 
mixed, and, sire, I was unable to conceive that the red paint she 
used could burn to gold. Then she invited me to write the 
words, and, sire, I with her quill inscribed the legend on the 
vase.’ 

‘Ha, ho! The tyrant; yes, I heard you say as much.’ 

The young count looked at the king in surprise. 

‘Ho!’ shouted the king. ‘Whereisthe guard? Arrest them 
both—both Lazinka and the girl. They are both guilty of 
treason.’ 

‘ Treason, sire ?’ 

‘ Treason—yes,’ shouted the angry king, ‘You know what 
you wrote. You know; but you thought to conceal it from me, 
with a dab of paint, and when the vase reached your mother, you 
would show it, and laugh, “ A U’éternelle gloire de Frédéric le grand 
tyran !”? 

Count Augustus Lazinka looked with perplexity at the vase 
and started, and the colour died out of his cheek. 

Thereon stood the words the king had uttered. The inscription 
was to the eternal glory of Frederick the great Tyrant. One re- 
proachful glance he cast at Sophie, but saw that equal amazement 
was pictured in her expressive face. Certainly, he had written 
only the legend, ‘To the Eternal Glory of Frederick the Great,’ 
but Hirsch, in wiping the vase, had wiped away a little blue 
colour at the end of the scroll, and, in so doing, had disclosed 
another word, a new conclusion, which altered the whole character 
of the legend. That word was ‘Tyrant,’ the word he had let drop 
incautiously in the hearing of the king, when speaking of the 
royal treatment of the potters to Sophie Mansfeld. 

He was hardly able to understand the situation. He was 
quite unable to account for the amplification, when the guards 
took him and the young girl into custody, and they were marched 
off to separate prisons. 
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IV. 


A coop deal of jealousy had been roused in Berlin by a trial 
which had occurred not long before, in which a poor student who 
gave lessons for his livelihood had been condemned to death, on 
his own confession, for the murder of a widow in whose house he 
lodged. One morning the old woman was discovered dead in her 
bed, strangled, with a cord round her throat. Suspicion rested 
on the young man Zimmer, because there was no one else on 
whom suspicion could rest; and he was taken into custody. 
According to the Prussian, and, indeed, the general German 
system, the accused was subjected to secret examination, and 
even to torture, to wring from him a confession. In his agony 
on the rack, he promised, if taken off, to admit his guilt. He did 
so, and, on his confession, was condemned. The chancellor, 
Cocceji, heard of the circumstances, and ordered a fresh inquiry, 
especially a re-inspection of the corpse. The Berlin hangman 
was shown it, when he at once declared that the knot tied in the 
cord could only have been so tied by a hangman or his apprentice, 
as it was a special knot only used in the profession. This led to 
a further investigation, and to discovery of the real murderers, 
two hangman’s apprentices at Spandau, the brothers of the 
deceased. Whereupon the student, Zimmer, was discharged. 
When asked why he had admitted his guilt when he was innocent, 
he frankly said that the torture to which he was subjected was 
so unendurable that any innocent man would rather confess a 
murder than endure it. 

Frederick the Great thereupon abolished the use of torture in 
criminal cases. He was not, however, satisfied that this was the 
only abuse of the courts and the only means whereby justice mis- 
carried. He was somewhat bitten with the idea of trial by jury, 
as carried on in England, but did not understand exactly the 
English method. He now sent for Aldbury, and questioned him 
on the subject. et 

‘See here,’ he said, ‘these two—this Lazinka, and this Mans- 
feld, are both under accusation of treason. I would have them 
tried by jury. How could it be done? I would myself see the 
method of trial.’ 

‘ Your majesty,’ answered Aldbury, ‘ nothing is easier. Twelve 
men must be sworn in, empannelled, and after an open trial-———’ 
‘A public trial!’ exclaimed the king. 

‘ Certainly, your Majesty.’ 

‘ Bui we never have our trials in publi¢,’ 
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‘No, your Majesty; and, sire, excuse the freedom if I say that 
this shocks and astounds an Englishman. With you, the accused 
is secretly questioned, and worried, and tormented F 

‘He is no longer tortured,’ interrupted the king. 

‘Your Majesty is right, and yet—if he will excuse the liberty 
—is wrong. The body of the accused is no longer put on the 
rack—only his mind. He is not even told what he is accused of. 
Everything is wrapped in mystery, and healthy public opinion 3 

‘ Healthy public opinion—fiddlesticks,’ interrupted the king. 
‘Enough. We will have this trial conducted in the English 
fashion. Twelve men sworn in, one judge, and the whole in 
public. That will be comical.’ 

‘May it please your Majesty to allow me to visit the accused 
in prison ?’ 

*O yes, certainly. You shall have our order.’ 

Aldbury was puzzled with the case. He was convinced that 
Sophie could not have added the words to the inscription which 
gave it a treasonable complexion, for, however keenly she might 
have felt hitherto her enforced absence from Saxony and home, 
she was now anticipating a return to it through the king’s 
clemency, and she was not likely to do anything to forfeit it. 
Still less would Lazinka write the treasonable word, for he had no 
occasion whatever of animosity against the king. 

Furnished with the royal pass, he went to Spandau, where the 
young count was in prison, and consulted him. From him he 
could learn nothing. Then he visited Sophie in the prison at 
Berlin. From her, also, he could gather nothing. His conviction 
that neither had written the word ‘Tyran’ was intensified by these 
visits. It was clear to him that the trial must turn upon certain 
technicalities connected with the manufacture, and he again 
visited the young count to ask him if he would consent to his— 
Aldbury’s—acting as his advocate. He was not a lawyer, he knew 
nothing of law; but if there was something to be unravelled in 
this mysterious case, he, who was acquainted with all the processes 
of porcelain manufacture, he who was in and out of the royal factory, 
had special means of observation and inquiry, and would be far 
more likely to come to the bottom of the matter than another. 
It was true that he spoke broken German, but nevertheless he 
had a sound English head, and was possessed of sufficient English 
self-confidence to assure himself he could convince a jury if only 
he found how the mysterious inscription had come on the vase. 
Lazinka cheerfully consented to the offer. 
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V. 


Tue day of the trial arrived. It created great interest, both 
because of the title and position of the principal person accused, 
but also because of the novelty of the proceeding. The court—an 
extemporised one, with place at the side for the jury, was crowded. 
The King was present ; he was interested with this experiment, 
and desirous of seeing how trial by jury worked. The Countess 
Lazinka was also there, in a gallery for ladies. The court was 
formally opened; the jury took the required oath, and Lazinka 
appeared under conduct of two officers; and Sophie Mansfeld 
brought from Berlin by the gaoler. Count Augustus Lazinka and 
Sophie Mansfeld both pleaded Not guilty. The English system 
was not followed exactly, because Aldbury was not clear about the 
mode of procedure, so that it was, in fact, somewhat of a jumble, 
For instance, the judge opened proceedings by an address to the 
jury and the announcement that if found guilty the Count would 
be sentenced to six years’ imprisonment in Spandau, and Sophie 
Mansfeld to three years’ solitary confinement in the prison for 
female criminals in Berlin. He also informed the jury that their 
decision must be unanimous. The charge was then read over by 
the clerk of the court. Then the counsel for the Crown rose to 
state the case for the prosecution. He said that the young Count 
had been received with favour by the King, and had been about 
his person for two or three years, and from his Majesty had re- 
ceived nothing but kindness. In return, he had, if that where- 
with he was accused proved true, behaved not merely with gross 
frivolity, but with unpardonable ingratitude. He had insulted 
his benefactor, as well as acted treasonably towards his king, 

On the table was the vase, covered with a kerchief. The 
counsel unveiled this, and pointed out the inscription to the 
eternal memory of Frederick the Great Tyrant. The young Count 
had not only been heard to speak of his most gracious Majesty 
in terms of disrespect, and to characterise him as a tyrant, but 
also was charged with inscribing on the vase this same unjust, 
untrue and treasonable characterisation. In proof of which 
charges he would proceed to call evidence ; and first of all, with 
respect to the words used by Count Augustus Lazinka. 

The director Wegeli was first called. He appeared reluc- 
tantly and reluctantly admitted that, on the occasion of his most 
serene and gracious Majesty’s visit to the factory, the Count had 
remained behind, talking with the Demoiselle Mansfeld, and on 
the return of the party through the chamber, he had heard the 
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accused use the word ‘Tyrant’ but in what connection he was 
unable to say. 

‘Yes, yes!’ shouted Frederick from his seat, ‘I heard him— 
he said that We, at least, I think he said We, acted the tyrant.’ 

This interference was a little disconcerting. His Majesty was 
not in the witness-box, nor upon oath. 

The counsel hurried on to the second part of his case. Solo- 
mon Hirsch, the sub-director, was put in the witness-box. 

Counsel. Do you know this vase ? 

Hirsch. Certainly. 

C. Where have you seen it? Tell the jury all you know 
about it. 

H. I saw it first in the picture gallery of the Royal Palace 
of Sanssouci, on the lst instant, between 10 and 11 in the morn- 
ing. I cannot fix the hour more precisely. I had to arrange the 
pieces of porcelain for the exhibition. 

C. Tell the jury under what circumstances you saw it, and 
what happened when it was exhibited. 

H. I unpacked the vase with tie rest, and placed them on 
shelves. When his Majesty came in, his Majesty seemed specially 
struck with this one vase, and, as I saw that there was some dust 
on it—that is, as I saw that in one portion it lacked its proper 
glaze, I took out my handkerchief and wiped it. His most serene 
and gracious Majesty himself noticed that there was a smear where 
was the inscription, and handed me the vase, which I rubbed 
again, whereupon I read the inscription on it, A V’éternelle gloire 
de Frédéric le grand tyran. I was so shocked that I hardly knew 
what to do. I nearly let the vase fall from my hands. But his 
Majesty took it graciously from me, and himself read the legend.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ shouted Frederick from his seat; ‘that is all true 
enough. He speaks the truth.’ 

C. That willdo. Stand back. 

Then Aldbury rose and said, ‘I should wish to ask Herr Solo- 
mon Hirsch a few questions, but not now, later, when the other 
witnesses have been heard. Will the judge order him to remain 
ready to be called, not in the hall.’ 

The next witness called was Wegeli. 

Question. Have you read the inscription on the vase? 

Answer. I have. 

Q. How does it run ? 

A. A Véternelle gloire de Frédéric le grand tyran. 

Q. Do you know by whom it was written ? 

A. I believe by Count Augustus Lazinka. 

Q. What makes you suppose this? 
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A. Because I was present when Sophie Mansfeld was engaged 
on the vase, and the Count asked some questions about the red 
powder she was using for the gold. She paints better than she 
writes, and complained that she dreaded the inscription more 
than all the rest of the painting. Then the Count volunteered 
to write it for her. He said he wrote a good hand, and that he 
desired to satisfy himself that the mixture he saw on her palette 
really turned to gold when burned. Soon after, the workman who 
attends to these matters was called to remove the vase and place 
it in the oven. He took it, and conveyed it to the proper place ; 
at least I presume so, for he took it out of the painting room. 

Q. Did you read the inscription on his vase? Did you 
observe the word ‘ Tyran’ on it ? 

A. I did not look at the vase after the legend had been added. 
I did not see it till it was removed from the factory. Then the 
word ‘ Tyran’ was not on it. At least, I did not observe it. If 
you will look, you will see that the scroll on which the inscription 
is extends some little way to the left, before the words A U’éternelle, 
and properly the inscription should have a blank space to corre- 
spond at the end. But it has not. It unevenly fills the scroll. 
There is blank before the words, it crowds to the end. 

Q. Would it be likely that a person unaccustomed to writing . 
on porcelain would not properly consider the length of an inscrip- 
tion, and so make it approach the border nearer at the end than 
the beginning ? 

A. I should say that was most likely. 

This witness also was not allowed to withdraw till Aldbury 
had requested to be allowed to cross-examine him, but he asked 
to be allowed to defer his catechism till the rest of the witnesses 
for the prosecution had been called. 

The next to be summoned was the workman who had taken 
the vase from the painting-room to the kiln. After him, that 
workman gave his evidence who had put the vase in to be baked. 
He said that he had remained by the oven all the time the 
biscuit china was being baked, so as to set the painting on it. 

With this witness the case for the prosecution was closed, and 
every one in the court felt that it went hard with the accused, or 
at least with one of them. 

The young Count throughout the hearing maintained a dignified 
position and expression. He was pale, indeed, but he looked 
towards his mother now and then, and smiled, to let her see that 
he was confident that his innocence would be established. 

Sophie Mansfeld was also pale: she wore a dark dress; standing 
with her modest eyes lowered, and with the dew of sorrow sparkling 
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on the lashes, she looked remarkably pretty ; and when Aldbury 
asked if any evidence had been given to justify her imprisonment, 
and the charge of treason brought against her, ‘ No, no!’ shouted 
the King. ‘Let her get out of the box. I discharge her.’ 

This was not exactly the way in which trial by jury was con- 
ducted in England, thought Aldbury, but it mattered not, so long 
as justice was done. He requested, as Sophie was discharged, 
that she might remain. He would require her evidence. 

Aldbury was too imperfect in the German language to make 
much of a speech for the defence ; he very shortly informed the 
jury that he would show them that the evidence incriminating the 
young Count was not complete enough to justify a sentence against 
him. Then he called Sophie Mansfeld into the witness-box. 

. Did you paint the legend on the scroll ? 

. I did not. 

. Who did that ? 

. The Count Augustus Lazinka. 

. What did he write ? 

. °A Véternelle gloire de Frédéric le grand.’ 

. That was all? 

. That was all. 

. Was there space after le grand left vacant? 

. The same as at the beginning. 

. At the beginning I notice a little floreation in gold filling 
the space. There is none at the end. How dv you account for 
that, if he did not add the word Tyran ? 

A. The Count wrote the inscription, and I did not think of 
the little gold flower till too late. Afterwards I remembered that 
it had been omitted, and then I ran to the kiln-master and asked 
for my vase that I might add the little ornament filling in the 
empty space after le grand ; but he told me it was too late. The 
vase was already in the oven. 

Q. You are sure the Count did not add the word Tyran ? 

A. Quite sure. I should have seen it had he done so. 
Besides, he was quite incapable—with his noble soul . 

Aldbury. ‘That will do. We do not want your opinion of 
the soul of the Count.’ 

Sophie crimsoned, and looked down. 

‘You may leave the box,’ said Aldbury. Then he called the 
‘workman who had taken the vase to the kiln, and asked him 
where he had put the vase. 

Ans. On a square board which stood on a table; there were 
other vases and various articles to be burnt with it. 

Q. You are quite sure you set it with the rest? 
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A. Quite sure. 
Q. What reason have you for this certainty ? 

A. Because I nearly knocked over some small pieces in setting 
the vase there. Indeed—yes, I did knock over one—a coffee- 
cup, and in setting it right put my finger in the new paint, and 
smeared it. 

Q. Is this the coffee-cup ? 

A. Yes—and there is the mark where my finger went. The 
vase was large, and I had to make room for it on the board. 

Q. Did you mention what you had done to anyone ? 

A. Yes. I reported it to Herr Hirsch, as was my duty. _ 

Q. Did he say anything in reply? 

A. He said he would set it to rights before it was burnt. 

The next witness called was the burner. 

Q. Were you at the kiln when the vase was brought there? 

A. I was not there, but I saw it with other articles ready for 
burning when I returned. 

Q. Why were you absent ? 

A. It was my dinner-hour. 

Q. When you took the biscuit-porcelain to put it in the oven, 
where did you find it? 

A. On the table. 

Q. Not on the board? 

A. No. It was not on the board, but on the table. The board 
was full, there was 4 coffee service there. 

Q. You are certain it was not on the board ? 

A. Quite certain. I do not think there was room for it on 
the board. 

Q. Was anyone by the oven, in the bakehouse, whilst you were 
at dinner. Is the bakehouse left open to anyone to go into at 
that time ? 

A. Oh no, it is under the charge of Herr Solomon Hirsch. 

Q. Did you see Herr Hirsch ? 


A. Yes. He had a palette and brush in his hands, and said. 


that George Stockmayer, the last witness, had smeared one of 
the coffee-cups, and he had been putting the painting to rights. 

Q. But the cup has not been touched and repaired. This 
is it ? 


A. I dare say. That is one of the set I then baked. I cannot. 
swear to the particular cup. I do not trouble myself to examine. 


the painting. I leave that to others—to Hirsch. That is outside 
my province. I see that the baking is sufficient. 
Q. Did you read the inscription on the vase ? 
A. How could? I cannot read. 
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Q. Did no one else have access to the bakehouse during dinner 
time but Hirsch ? 

A. Ido not know. Hirsch was responsible. Ask him. 

Q. Did Sophie Mansfeld come to you and ask to remove the 
vase ? 

A. Yes. About half-an-hour after it was in the oven. 

Q. Did she give her reason ? 

A. Yes. She said she had forgotten some little curls at the 
end of the inscription. 

Q. Did you refuse to remove the vase? 

A. Of course I did. I could not open the oven then—it would 
not have done. I was responsible for the articles in it. 

Q. And when they were done what happened ? 

A. Then Herr Solomon Hirsch had them under his charge. 

The next to be called was Hirsch himself. At Aldbury’s 
request, he had not been allowed to be present during the inter- 
rogation of the witnesses. He appeared in the box with great 
confidence, and answered readily enough to the first queries, but 
soon became confused and alarmed. 

Aldbury asked, ‘ Are you in charge of the bakehouse ?’ 

A. Yes. I do not myself bake, I supervise the baking. 

Q. And at dinner-time on the day in question, were you 
responsible for the oven, and the articles that were to be put 
in it? 

A. I was. 

Q. When the dinner-hour came, the oven was not sufficiently 
heated for them to be committed to it at once? 

A. Ido not remember. I think they were put in at once. 

Q. Do you recall the witness Stockmayer telling you on the 
occasion in question that he had smeared a coffee-cup ? 

A. (With hesitation) I cannot say. Such things happen some- 
times. 

Q. But on this day, and at the hour of dinner, you were left 
alone in the oven-house, with the porcelain that had to be baked, 
and you had with you palette and paint to repair the damage done 
to the coffee-cup by Stockmayer. 

A. That was on another day. 

Q. The daybook says whether the coffee service was baked on 
that day or another. Will you look at the book? Is that the 
entry for the day in question? Is that your signature at the 
end? 

A. It is my signature. I did not recall the fact. 

Q. How comes it that the smeared cup was not put to rights? 
A, I suppose it was made right, 
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Q. Will you look at the cup, and say if it has been rectified ? 
A. (After some delay). That cup is smeared. I did not 
know that more than one was rubbed. Stockmayer only told 
me of one, and that I put in order before baking. 
@. Indeed. You remember the circumstance now. You can 
also tell me who removed the vase painted by Demoiselle Mans- 
feld from the board on to the table ? 
A. I cannot tell you that. 
Q. We are assured that the vase was left by Stockmayer 
safely on the board, and the baker declares that he found it on 
the table, and not on the board. Consequently it must have 
been removed and handled by someone whilst you were in the 
bakehouse and responsible for it. 
A. I may have moved it, when I got the smeared cup from 
the board, and did not replace it; I cannot say. I do not remem- 
ber trifles like that. 
Q. What colour was required for the cup? 
A. Gold. 
Q. The same that is used for the inscription on the vase ? 
A. I dare say. (Spoken reluctantly.) 
Aldbury said, ‘ You may stand aside. I will now call Herr 
Gerber, colourman.’ 
When this new witness appeared in the box, Hirsch looked 
much disconcerted. 

Q. Is your name Lorenz Gerber ? 

A. It is. 

Q. What is your trade? 

A. I am a colourman. 

Q. Do you remember Solomon Hirsch coming to your shop on 
the 20th of last month ? 

A. I do. 

Q. Please inform the jury of the particulars. 


A. Herr Sub-director Hirsch came to me on the 20th of April, 


and asked me if I had some deep blue colour that would match 
with the blue on a piece of crockery he had—of porcelain, I 
mean. He said that a valuable specimen had been snicked, and 
it was desired to rub some colour over the marks and to disguise 
them. Then I produced ultra marine, but that was hardly deep 
enough. We contrived by mixing some blues to obtain the depth 
of tone he required. I explained to him that my colours would 
not do for burning on porcelain, and he laughed and said that he 
did not need them for that purpose, but for covering temporarily 
blemishes on porcelain already burnt. 

Q. Have you any of that blue? 
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A. Yes, I rubbed some on paper, here it is. 

‘ That will do,’ said Aldbury. Then he called an old woman 
named Frosch-hammer. 

Q. What is your name? 

A. Margaretta Frosch-hammer, widow. 

@. Your trade ? 

A. Iam a washerwoman. 

Q. Did you, three days ago, receive from Herr Hirsch any 
clothes to wash ? 

A. Yes, I do all his washing. 

Q. Among the clothes did you receive a handkerchief ? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Is this it? 

One was produced, stained with blue. 

A. Yes, I know it again, both by the stains, and also by his 
initials in the corner. 

The colour dealer was again called and asked if he could swear 
that the blue on the handkerchief was the same as that he had 
sold to Hirsch. He swore to their identity. 

That concluded the case for the defence. In a few words 
Aldbury pointed out the salient features: the fact that Hirsch 
had been in charge of the vase; that he had in his hands 
at the time the gold paint wherewith the inscription was 
written ; that immediately after the burning, the vase had been 
under his custody ; that during this period blue paint had been 
used to conceal part of the inscription; and that he had him- 
self wiped away the paint so as to disclose it to the eyes of the 
monarch. 

The jury retired for two minutes, and returned with a verdict 
of * Not guilty.’ 

Lazinka was acquitted, but now the Jew Hirsch was ordered 
to be arrested. 

‘Halloo!’ shouted the King. ‘Come here, Count Augustus, 
and the girl, let her come also. A great wrong has been done to 
both of you, and I must undo it somehow, make some amends. 
Countess, you come here also. I broke your vase, I almost broke 
his sword over your son’s back. You—Lazinka, what do you say, 
what shall I do?’ 

‘Your Majesty, I request, will at once order Mademoiselle into 
custody.’ 

‘Under custody! how so? What do you mean?’ 

‘ Your Majesty must remember that she is possessed of secrets 
which, must not be divulged to the world.’ 

‘Quite so—but I cannot help that I have discharged her— 
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that is, the jury have acquitted her—no, the judge. That is—I. 
In fact, there is nothing against her.’ 
‘Except, your Majesty, the fact of her possessing the precious 


secret, and in your own interest, Sire, she should be kept under 
surveillance.’ 


‘ True—but—but ——’ 

‘Sire!’ said the Count, ‘would you commit her tome? I 
will answer for her silence.’ 

‘You?’ then the King burst into a roar of laughter, and held 
his sides. He looked at the Countess-mother, who was evidently 
disconcerted. 

‘Hold!’ said the King. ‘It shall be so—and what is more, I 
will ennoble the Mansfeld. I will create her a baroness in her 
own right—Let me see! She shall be the Baronne Grand-Tyran, | 
and bear on her shield, and as the Grand-Tyran crest— the Blue 
Vase.’ 


8. BARING GOULD. 
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W Midnight Walk. 


THERE could no longer be any doubt of it: I had lost my way. 
It was past midnight, late in September, when I set out from 
Worthing to walk to my lodgings in the Crescent, Littlehampton. 
The night was pitch dark. I had been upwards of an hour on the 
way home, and I now had no more notion of my whereabouts than 
if I had that moment alighted from the moon for the first time. 

That afternoon 1 had gone by train from Littlehampton to 
Worthing, spent the evening and dined with my old friend 
Stapleton, determined to come back along the sands ; for I thought 
a solitary walk by the margin of the sea in the cool of night would 
give me an admirable opportunity of building castles in the air 
for the housing of my sweetheart Alice. She had gone to London 
for the day, and Littlehampton without her was not to be endured. 
Stapleton and I sat chatting over old days, taking no heed of time, 
while the tide kept creeping in, taking no more heed of us than it 
did of Canute, until no dry sand remained for my belated feet ; 
and, since walk I would, nothing remained for it but to adopt 
the intricate and tortuous pathway through the fields. I had 
trod this route once in daylight, and felt confident I should be 
able to follow it in the dark. 

No light of star or moon shone upon the solitude. The air 
was heavy, damp, oppressive. I would have found companionship 
in the bark of a dog, but the silence of complete sleep was upon 
the fields. No rays from towns or villages or solitary abode of 
man pierced the walls of darkness. Clouds must have been 
overhead, if space had not swallowed the luminaries of night’s 
aerial depths; beyond what my feet touched must have lain land, 
if the abysses had not engulfed the fields: in both cases the 
evidence of my sense of sight was lacking. I knew that round me 
was warm air, and beneath me solid earth, covered with growth 
of some kind ; but this was all I knew for certain. Now and then 
some subtle sense of touch or smell hinted that I was neara 
hedge, or tree, or wall. 

I must wait for light before I durst hope to find my way 
out of that field. By no means couldI determine in what direction 
a path or stile lay. The best thing to do was to remain still. 
- What growth coyered the ground? I stooped and felt round 
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my feet. Sharp, wet stubble met my naked hand. I lay down 
at full length, and rested on my elbow. 

I struck a match and looked at my watch. It wanted twenty 
minutes of one o’clock—more than four hours of dawn. [I lita 
cigar, and, banishing the circumstances of my position as much as 
I could from my mind, abandoned myself to thoughts of the coming 
day. 

I was young, in good health,and in a satisfactory position as far 
as worldly gear was concerned. <A week ago I had come to Little- 
hampton for a holiday and to be near some one who was infinitely 
dear tome. This was my first visit to the neighbourhood, and I 
had conned it but indifferently. My eyes and ears had been for 
Alice chiefly. All the sights around me had been only a frame to 
the picture in which she appeared ; all the sounds but the melody 
to which she moved. This morning she had gone up to London. 
She was not to return until a late hour, and I had paid a visit to 
my old college friend, Stapleton, partly for the pleasure of shaking 
his hand again, and partly with a view to killing time during the 
hours she and I should be separated. 

After breakfast to-morrow—no, not to-morrow, this very day— 
we were to go to Arundel Castle. We had arranged to row up 
the river and come back by train. As I lay and smoked I 
conjured up our meeting in the blythe sweet morning. I saw 
her smile as she gave me her hand. I heard her soft, rich voice 
as she told me with joyous grace the history of her little trip to 
London, where our home was to be by-and-by. With jealous 
and tender care I helped her in spirit into the boat. I watched 
her seated opposite me as she laughed over my account of this 
night’s adventure. I saw her golden hair blown by the saucy 
wind across her white forehead, her rosy cheek, to be brushed 
slowly back by her slender hand. I watched the fruit-like fresh- 
ness of her parted lips, the milky warmth of her rounded throat 
above the snowy collar, the dreamy contentment of her drooped 
lashes, the faint azure of her dainty gown, the rich bronze shadows 
under her hat upon her amber hair above the attentive ear. I 
felt the oars in my hands, and youth in my veins, and strength 
in my muscles. I felt invincible, immortal, while I looked at her. 
I was king of the whole green earth, and she was queen. I was 
heir to the sapphire empyrean, and she should be my consort in 
the days of my inheritance. 

Under the magic of my dream, the unpleasantness of my 
situation disappeared until my cigar was finished. As I threw the 
end of it away, my vision passed. I sat up and looked about. 

Huge, dark masses of trees like gigantic funeral plumes 
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loomed around me. I turned my eyes upward. The im- 
penetrable blackness of an hour ago had given place to dim, blue 
starlight seen through sable diaphonous cloud. I rose and gazed 
attentively into the vaporous gloom. The upper line of the 
hedge and the outline of the trees were bluntly, indistinctly 
traced against the lesser dark of the heavens. Looking down, I 
could see the ground at my feet, though not clearly. It might be 
rock, or road, or grass, or stubble, or water, for all account of it my 
eyes gave me. 

I was tired and chilled and resolved to move, although every 
step drew me farther from my goal. I felt stiff and physically 
wretched. I longed for violent exercise of any kind. I could 
not hope to find a path until the light grew stronger, but I might 
be able to discover a gate or stile. I stepped out briskly towards 
the hedge nearest to me and reached it in a few moments. It 
was thickset, impenetrable. I judged my way tolie on the right, 
but could not be sure. As far as I could make out, I had never 
been in this field, or within sight of it, before. Not a sound 
broke the silence. 

Skirting the hedge and keeping my head low so as to throw 
up the line of the hedge as high as possible against the sky and 
so disclose any depression indicating a gate or stile, I walked 
along another side of the field. Here, to my satisfaction, I found 
a gate. In my present condition one field was as good as another, 
and yet I felt a sense of triumph in my discovery. In climbing 
over that gate and gaining the other side, I seemed to have 
achieved progress. 

Stooping down in this new field, I felt at my feet grass. I 
looked around. As well as I could make out, the trees here were 
in clusters, not forming a parallelogram as before. In front of 
me seemed the greatest uninterrupted space. All ways were alike 
to me so long as I might move quickly. 

I set off at a brisk pace keeping my eyes fixed ahead lest I 
should run against some object. I had gone no more than a hun- 
dred yards when upon thrusting my right foot foremost, it touched 
nothing. I shot forward and downward with the speed of light- 
ning ; the field and trees rushed out of my view; I felt a violent 
shock and became unconscious. 

When my senses returned, the first thing I noticed was that I 
could not move easily. I was reclining on my left side, with my 
left arm under me and my left leg doubled up,"so that I was sitting 
on my left foot. When I looked up, I saw a long broad straight 
path of dim light; the sky in which the watery stars lay sullied, 
deep-sunken. This region of light wavered before my eyes to 
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and fro, like the sky seen through the companion of a rolling ship. 
On each side of this path of light was complete darkness. 

I felt giddy, sick, and, notwithstanding that I was lying down, 
as if I should fall. I did not at once recall the circumstances 
immediately preceding my accident. In order to shut out the 
rocking sky and steady my head and enable me to think, I dropped 
my lids. When doing so I became conscious of a tightness and 
stiffness of my left cheek. With an effort I released my left arm 
and felt my face with my hand. The cheek was tender to the 
touch and covered with clay or slime. 

This discovery helped the return of memory. I now recollected 
that I had been walking by night and had fallen. My head must 
have struck against something and I had been stunned and was 
hurt. Yes, I must have fallen and into a ditch too, or pool or 
pond, for here was water, stagnant water, up to my waist as I 
crouched against the bank. If my head was only steady enough, 
I had better scramble out, of this cold slimy cleft and move on. 

Opening my eyes, I looked up to find the stars rocking slightly 
to and fro still, but my head quite steady enough to warrant me 
in trying to get out of this ditch and find the way home. 

By the aid of my hands and right leg I raised myself into an 
upright position. The left leg felt useless, numbed, asleep. In 
a few minutes it would be all right and I on my way to town. 

I drew the leg under me and leaned on it. Instantly it gave 
way. It had not been asleep. It was broken! 

What a horrible ending to my pleasant day with Stapleton ! 
What a grim preparation for my expedition with Alice up the 
Arun to-morrow! Here was I with a broken leg and clothes 
soaked through, unable to move, at the bottom of a ditch in the 
dense darkness of September night, and in a district of which I 
knew little or nothing! When should I be rescued? The ditch 
was deeper than I was tall; I could reach the top with my hands. 
It would be utterly impossible for me to drag myself up out of 
this place. Here I must stay until some one chanced to pass by 
and find me. 

I had strayed miles from my way and must now be somewhere 
between Arundel and Littlehampton. Such ditches I knew 
existed between these two towns, but I had neither seen nor heard 
of any such between Worthing and Littlehampton. Herel struck 
another match and looked at my watch. Half-past two. Half- 
past two and no chance of relief until daylight! Was it possible 
for a man with a broken leg to live four hours standing in eighteen 
inches of water? What assurance hadI that with dawn aid would 
be at hand? It would be horrible that one so young and full of 
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life and pleasant anticipations should perish so near succour, 
within a few thousand yards of his sweetheart and his home. 

I leant against the sloping side of the cutting allowing the 
broken limb to hang from the hip. I can scarcely say I was in physi- 
cal pain, but my mental misery was extreme. I could no more climb 
the bank than help myself with the stars. It would be idle to 
hope I could escape from the fall, the hurt, and the wetting with- 
out fever. In that fever should I die? Should my senses close 
upon the bright world for ever? Should I never again see Alice 
with undistempered eyes? When I was dead and cold, lying in a 
pit as deep as this one, would my darling forget me? Would she 
after a while dry her eyes and smile and clasp another hand, listen 
to the whispered words of some new lover? Or would she grow old 
in single sorrow until she was withered and bent? Would she 
go down into the grave with nothing on her wedding finger but 
the ring I had given her when she promised me her hand for ever ? 
Would she have no lover but me? Would she die a withered 
maid? My blooming Alice a bowed shrivelled old maid of whom 
young girls would talk with contemptuous pity and young men 
would laugh at! 

I could not bear the picture of my darling’s dereliction ; it 
would break my heart. To banish it and find relief for my feel- 
ings, I threw my arms high above me and shouted out in an 
agony of despair. 

The volume and intensity of the sound startled and astonished 
me. Some peculiarity in the substance or conformation of the 
ditch increased the intensity of the voice. The cry rolled up and 
down among echoes sharp and hollow filling the cleft with uproar. 

As the last reverberation died away, another sound arose close 
to where I stood. The water was stagnant at my feet, yet now I 
heard the sound of moving water, or of something moving in the 
water. Could it be I had awakened some sleeping beast ? Might 
it be an otter or a water-rat, or—I trembled—a snake? Were 
there not snakes, adders in Sussex? Wasa sly, smooth, loathsome, 
deadly adder wriggling towards me? 

I shuddered and drew myself together. 

The noise increased. It now became a regular swish-swash, with 
a gurgle at the end of the double round. Clearly no snake. No 
reptile in England was large enough to make so loud a noise in 
moving. 

All at once my heart stood still with horror. Something was 
breathing heavily, close to my ear! Something touched my 
shoulder! I cried aloud, half in terror, half to frighten away the 
unknown thing. 
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Instantly all was still as a grave. Whatever had come in 
contact with me drew away into the darkness and touched me no 
longer. I drew a deep breath and shivered. My leg gave mea 
sudden pang and I moaned with pain. 

‘Who are you? What do you want here ?’ asked a gruff surly 
voice close to my cheek. 

‘Thank God!’ I cried; ‘you area man! Ihave fallen into 
this ditch and broken my leg. It was Heaven sent you here to me. 
Let me feel your hand.’ I thrust out my arm and touched a 
figure, a coat. In my relief I seized the coat eagerly. 

A hand clutched my arm, and my arm was flung violently away 
by it. ‘Keep quiet or it will be worse for you! What brought 
you here ?’ 

‘I was walking from Worthing to Littlehampton and lost my 
way in the dark and fell into the ditch.’ 

‘You lie, governor. It won’t do. Gammon’s no use. You'd 
better act square and own up. This place is not between Worthing 
and Littlehampton.’ 

‘Own up to what? I told youI lost my way. I don’t know 
where Iam. I swearIam telling you the truth. I shall die here 
if you don’t help me or get me help.’ 

‘Maybe you'll die here. Maybe so. Lots of people tumble 
into these ditches and go home feet foremost. Oh, lots of people.’ 

Iturned sick and faint at the lie and the jeering tone and with 
pain. 

‘Come now,’ the voice of the man said in accents of coarse 
banter, ‘ you wanted to see me. You came to visit me, you know. 
To make a friendly call, don’t you see. Where are your pals? 
Where are the other coppers? Why don’t they lend you a hand, 
eh, governor? But perhaps you thought to do the job yourself, 
singlehanded, and get promotion and a present of a nice five- 
pound note,eh? Your pals oughtn’t to leave you here in an open 
grave to die, that is if you have any pals. It isn’t friendly of 
them, you know.’ 

The danger of death in the ditch had been hideously increased 
by the arrival of this creature, this invisible outlaw of some kind. 
I made an effort to speak forcibly and calmly. ‘ You seem. to 
think I have something to do with the police. I swear to you I 
have not. My name is Edward Congreve ; I lodge at Mrs. Brown’s 
in the Crescent, Littléhampton. If you get me out of this and 
back to the town, I will give you three pounds Ihave in my pocket 
and my watch, and ten pounds more at my lodgings. If you 
strike a light, you can see by my letters that I have told you my 
right name and address, and that I am no policeman. I'll show 
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you the letters.’ I attempted to strike a light. The match was 
damp and failed. 

‘Stop!’ he hissed fiercely. He seized me by the hands whose 
position had been indicated by the phosphoric streak on the 
matchbox ; ‘if you do that I'll throttle you!’ 

He dropped my hands and clutched me by the throat. My 
head swam. A fiery twinge of pain shot upward through my body, 
and for the second time I became insensible. 

Upon the opening of my eyes I returned to full consciousness 
and full apprehension of the past and present. I remembered all 
that had happened to me in the ditch and I looked around me 
with eager curiosity. 

I found myself lying on my back in a small low chamber 
illumined by a dim, ruddy light like that from glowing metal. 
The chamber was narrow for its width, about twenty feet by ten. 
It was no more than six feet high, the roof being formed of rough 
boards supported by three upright posts. The walls were of un- 
plastered clay. 

The air was full of a strong sulphurous vapour and my mouth 
and throat felt parched. My leg pained me and throbbed violently. 
My head felt as though a tight inflexible band pressed heavily on 
my brow. After a few moments I came to the conclusion that 
the peculiar odour did not proceed from sulphur but from burning 
charcoal or coke, the fumes of which would produce the sensation 
in my head and the dryness of my throat and mouth. 

The boarded roof, the wooden uprights, and the clay walls 
puzzled me fora while. In the end it seemed plain. The chamber 
was a cave or grotto hollowed out of the earth, and the boards and 
uprights were to keep the roof from falling in. 

At length I heard a voice, the voice which had spoken to me 
in the ditch, now speaking in a hoarse whisper. ‘There’s only two 
thick ones and fifteen bob, and the ticker, and he said he had three 
pieces. That’s five bob out of our pocket any way. Five bob 
gone, sink or swim.’ 

‘I say sink,’ said the voice of a woman in reply. 

‘It isn’t good enough money for that, unless he does the trick 
of his own free will. What would be the good? We’d make 
nothing out of that, and he promised a tenner more if I got him 
to the town.’ 

‘ Ay,’ she sneered viciously, ‘and if we get him to the town 
where will he get ws? eh, Bill? Bill, my man, you're off your 
nut abit. Why, if we brought him to the town we'd be doing 
time before Christmas. No. I say, why not let them find him 
lying on his face in the drain ?’ 
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‘But then this lay would be blown on. I’m not going to carry 
him a couple of miles from this and heave him in the ditch. If 
I did they’d be after his money and ticker. If they found him 
here they’d find this place too, and his money and watch gone.’ 

The woman did not speak at once. I grewcold all over. My 
great fear was that I should faint again. If I did I believed my 
doom would be sealed. I have not reported the dialogue word for 
word, because many of the expressions used were too atrocious for 
reproduction, and the most of them would be unintelligible to 
anyone not familiar with the subtleties of thieves’ slang. 

At length the woman’s voice reached my ears. ‘The place is 
blown on now, any way. We’ll have to hook it. If we carry him 
home he’s bound to peach. He must be made to pay for our loss 
of time in finding some other lay. It’s a good job the duffers 
were all run before this cursed fool turned up. When you were 
out I ran the rest of the pewter into the moulds, and buried all 
under the brazier. Ten quid he said he’d give. That’s not 
enough for the job, letting alone the risk. He’d round on us as 
soon as he came within a bawl of anyone else. Let us take our 
own traps and the swag, and leave him here. He won’t be found 
for a while, and we can make tracks to some place where the 
coppers can’t find us, even if he lives and peaches, and if he 
doesn’t live it’s no business of ours. I say take the bird in the 
hand and leave the birds in the bush alone. If we try to get that 
tenner we’re sure to be lagged.’ ‘ 

The man in his turn paused. 

The voices of the speakers came from behind my head. I 
looked around me without moving anything but my eyes. They 
would surely kill me if they knew I had overheard their conversa- 
tion. There was nothing between my aching body and the 
earthen floor but a coarse mat. No furniture of any kind could 
be seen. My head being towards the two speakers I did not 
command a view of them or the brazier. It was plain from what 
the woman had said in her longest speech that the two were 
coiners, and that my cry in the ditch had interrupted them when 
they were running the metal into the moulds. The man had, no 
doubt, sallied forth to see what was wrong. The want of furni- 
ture showed that they did not use the grotto asa dwelling. I 
had estimated the size of it by the roof, all of which was visible to 
me as I lay looking up. Little more room could be behind me 
than would suffice for two people and the fire. 

The pain of my leg was now very great, and my mouth and 
throat were burning. I no longer was in fear of fainting. My 
dread was that I should involuntarily cry out or cough, and 
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betiay my consciousness or attract attention. I said to myself I 
would give a year of my life for a glass of the stagnant water of 
that ditch. A year of my life! Why, I might at that moment 
have no more minutes to live than the fingers on my right hand! 

After what seemed an hour the man spoke: ‘I tell you, Bess, 
I mean to have a try for that tenner. You don’t think I’m such 
a flat as to take the bloke body and bones on my shoulder to the 
town? Not likely! I wasn’t born yesterday, nor yet the day 
before. Let him be and let me be, and if I don’t pull off that 


. tenner may I dance at my own funeral.’ 


‘But can we handle the tenner and get away from this safe ?’ 

‘Ay; safe, and with greased heels and no trail.’ 

‘ What will you do?’ 

‘ Bess, that’s my own affair. Leave it to me. I say leave it 
to me; and if I don’t pull it off you may put a rope round my 
neck and sell me for a fool.’ 

‘ Take care you are not putting the rope round your neck your- 
self in this job.’ 

‘Be to you, I say!’ he shouted savagely. ‘Hold your 
row, or I’ll do the hornpipe on the tight-rope for you.’ In his 
rage he had forgotten my presence, and towards the end of his 
speech raised his voice to a shriek. 

I made up, my mind instantly that I would pretend the man’s 
loud voice aroused me. ‘ Who’s there? Come in,’ I cried in as 
loud a tone as I could muster. On my success now depended my 
life. 

I heard a noise from behind, and saw a woman stand up at my 
side. ‘Who knocked? Did not some one knock? Who are 
you? Idon’t know you. Where am I?’ 

The woman bent over me and peered into my face. She was 
of the gipsy type, young, not more than three or four and twenty. 
She was thin and brown and high-coloured, with a pointed chin 
and slightly hooked nose. Her eyes were dark, cold, glittering, 
cruel. Her raven black hair was drawn back from her forehead 
under a brown straw bonnet, in which burned a crimson feather 
amid peacock-blue ribbons. The expression of her face was fierce, 
unrelenting. Great though my extremity, I could not help think- 
ing of the gentle, dainty, maiden freshness of my darling, as I 
looked at the sharp, bold, brazen, heartless, wicked face of this 
young woman. 

‘Ah, you’re awake!’ she said, bending low and fixing her 
eyes threateningly on me. ‘Don’t you know where you are? 
Why, this is Osborne Palace, and they made a lord of you for 
breaking your back, and you’re going to marry Queen Victoria to- 
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morrow. That’s the sortof man you are. Don’t you know where 
you are now, and who I am?’ 

‘I do not know where I am, or who you are. Iam in great 
pain. Will you be so good as to give me a drink of water?’ 

The man now stepped forward with a tin mug in his hand. 
He was a tall, powerful, flat-chested, swarthy, handsome man, 
with large, black, restless eyes, and long, slender, treacherous- 
looking hands. He held out the tin to me in silence. 

I took the mug, raised it to my lips, and handed it back un- 
tasted. ‘Thank you. Can you not give me plain water ?’ 

‘Oh!’ cried the woman in scornful wrath, ‘get him port wine 
or champagne! Gin isn’t good enough for his lordship. Would 
you like champagne mulled and with cloves in it? Turns up his 
nose at gin! Maybe he thinks Bill is the Duke and I am the 
Duchess, and this is Arundel Castle! Why, he couldn’t be more 
of a lord if his back wasn’t broken and he owned all the land from 
this spot to the New Forest !’ 

‘Hold your row, Bess; hold your row, and let me talk to the 
gentleman,’ in a tone of authoritative plausibility. ‘Fetch a mug 
of water. Gin would be bad for the gentleman’s leg, although it 
would keep the cold out of his bones.’ 

The woman laughed angrily, brought another tin mug, and to 
my inexpressible relief and delight, I swallowed the cool sweet 
water at a draught. The man then motioned the woman to retire, 
and she withdrew to the upper end of the cave out of my sight. 

‘I hope you feel better, sir?’ said the man, squatting down 
at my feet. 

‘Yes, thank you.’ He had spoken in a tone of concern. It 
was plain he intended to begin treating about the ten-pound note. 
I began to breathe more freely. No doubt he was a lawless 
scoundrel, but it was better to have to deal with him than with 
the woman. 

‘Your leg is broken, sir,’ he said quietly, ‘and you are help- 
less. You fainted in the ditch where I found you, and Bess and 
myself carried you in here. You said I was to have ten pounds 
and your watch and chain and loose money for the job. You said 
you had three pounds, and all you have is two pounds fifteen ; and 
these are cruel hard times on poor honest folk like us. But I 
won’t be hard on you, sir. There, I'll take the two fifteen in place 
of the three quid you solemnly promised! Do you stand by what 
you said about the tenner ?’ 

‘Certainly. You are welcome to my watch and money, and! 
T’ll give you the ten pounds when you get me to my lodgings.’ 

- He scratched his head and turned his eyes up with an expres- 
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sion of perplexity. ‘ Well, sir, I’ll be glad to do anything I could 
for you,’ he said, turning his eyes to the ground. ‘ But these are 
bad times, and I owe a little money in Littlehampton, and I can’t 
go into the town without getting my feelings hurt, and that is why 
you see me where Tam. My poor wife, sir, would not think of 
letting me go into the town with you in open daylight. But I 
might be able to slip in on the sly after dark and hand a note to 
anyone who would pay the money and come for you.’ 

There was no use in higgling with this man. Of course he 
could take the ten pounds and adopt no’ steps for my return or 
put my friends on the wrong scent; but it would be fatal weak- 
ness to admit doubt of his good faith. ‘Very well,’ I said. ‘I 
suppose it will soon be daylight. I will write a note and you 
shall go and fetch the money and leave word with Mrs. Brown to 
send a cart or carriage for me.’ 

‘It is broad daylight already, past nine o’clock.’ I looked to- 
wards the end of the cavern and now noticed, for the first time, 
that it was crossed by a heavy dark cloth. Afterwards I learned 
that the mouth of the cave was concealed by brambles and ferns. 
The iand here was little good even for grazing, and the cattle 
were always taken off at the beginning of September. It was 
seldom visited by anyone after the cows were removed. Hence, 
no doubt, my gipsy host had selected this ditch and dug his grotto 
into the side of it for the purposes of his occult art. 

‘Broad day!’ I thought with a shock. ‘Past nine o’clock! 
What will my Alice think?’ I was now in the utmost haste to 
send a message of some kind to the town. She might think me 
dead! Itook an envelope off a letter and hastily wrote on the in- 
side of it a request to Mrs. Brown to open my portmanteau, take 
ten pounds out of my pocket-book and give them to the bearer. 
Here I paused a moment. The light was very bad. My host 
bent towards me and read what I had written. 

‘ Sign that now,’ said he, holding out his hand. 

‘Yes, but how about the carriage for me? Where am I? 
Where am I to say it is to be sent ?’ 

‘You'll have to trust me,’ said he, rising. ‘ You'll have to trust 
me for the rest of it. Come, governor, I don’t think you want to 
interfere with me. I don’t want to interfere with you. I want 
to get that tenner and I want safety. If you sign that and give 
it to me I'll act on the square by you. Come, trust me. [ma 
cove that never rounded on a pal or peached. I’m honourable, 
I am.’ 

I held the pencil between my fingers over the paper, but still 
hesitated. 
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‘Come, sign,’ he said, ‘or I’ll gather my traps and hook it.’ 

Mechanically I wrote my name and held out the half envelope 
tohim. He took it, went to the mouth of the cave and pushed 
the cloth aside, admitting a flash of broad white daylight which 
blinded me. I closed my eyes to avoid the glare. I was tired 
and worn out and relieved, and kept my eyes closed. Soon I fell 
into a state of dreamy insensibility, partly sleep and partly stupor. 

Hours must have passed before I opened my eyes again. I 
suffered from a burning thirst and called for water. A tin mug 
was put into my hand andI drank eagerly. My head was hot and 
my mind hopelessly confused and clumsy. Immediately after 
drinking I fell into complete oblivion. 

I opened my eyes next on my own room in the Crescent. My 
fair, my lily Alice was sitting at the foot of the bed. Whata 
contrast she made with the dark malign gipsy, the last woman I 
had set my eyes upon! It was not until afterwards that this con- 
trast occurred tome. I was heavy and dull when I first awoke. 
It was not for a day or two I knew the history of events after my 
gipsy host left the grotto. 

When the man came to the town he bought some laudanum 
and got the ten pounds from Mrs. Brown, came back to the cave 
and gave me the laudanum. Then he and his wife must have 
carried or dragged me out of the cave and left me insensible in 
the field from which I had fallen into the ditch. Here I was 
found at sundown. When the effects of the opiate wore off I was 
delirious, and so remained until the moment I opened my eyes 
and recognised my room and Alice. 

We have not yet gone to Arundel Castle, for it was late in the 
year before I was able to move easily; and after walking up the 
nave of the church on Stapleton’s arm and walking down the nave 
of the church with Alice on mine, she and I drove straight to the 
railway station, whence we started on our honeymoon to Florence. 
I have not seen the gipsies or the grotto since, nor have I any 
desire to renew my acquaintance with either. 


RICHARD DOWLING, 





An Cnconditional Surrender, 


‘GIVE my consent to your engagement with Arthur Daunt, child ? 
Preposterous! Why, neither of you have been long out of the 
nursery.’ 

‘I am eighteen, and Arthur is twenty-two, grandpapa.’ 

‘Twenty-two!’ contemptuously ; ‘a boy! No man should 
marry until he is thirty. But run away, dear, I am busy.’ 

The ‘Conol,’ as the villagers called him, sat at his table, en- 
gaged with ‘ unpaid’ official business. He dipped his pen in the 
ink, and the fair pleader felt herself dismissed. 

Soldier—Colonel Dormant’s experiences were of the barrack, 
the camp, cantonments, years of service in India, a military post in 
London. It was a red-letter day for him when he was apprised by 
a London firm of solicitors that by the will of his godfather he 
had succeeded to Westfields. The intelligence came as a surprise 
to him ; no promise had been given, no hintever thrown out. He 
had not seen Westfields for years, he felt that he had neglected 
the old squire. The Colonel was not long making up his mind. 
No more routine, he would rest; balmy country air would be bene- 
ficial to the cherub he only seemed to live for. 

In a short twelvemonths the rural quietude of Westfields 
began to pall. He had nothing todo. Hunting, shooting, occu- 
pied only a portion of the year, and these pursuits tired him. 
Someone had perception—there came the suggestion. The Colo- 
nel humm’d and ha’d, but it gave him pleasure. He had off-hand 
carelessness—it was an honour, certainly. Yes, he would give some 
portion of his time to the administration of justice. He became 
interested, zest followed. What was worth doing, was worth doing 
well. Assiduousin attendance, he became as well versed in petty 
sessional as in military matters. In the army he had been con- 
sidered a martinet; on the bench, a ‘ steern’ man was the verdict 
passed upon him, 

A fine old man, tall and commanding, straight as a dart, ° 
though he had reached the allotted span of life. His hair silver, 
his aspect martial, the heavy cropped moustache adding to the 
severity of his countenance. 

The Colonel ceased writing. He became abstracted. He laid 
down his pen and marched to the window. He looked out, but it 
was doubtful whether he saw anything. He was thinking. 

Again the demand. It had come upon him once before. “He 
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could not by any stretch of complaisance delude himself into an 
opinion that the marriage had been satisfactory. The husband 
might have been better than he was. Flighty, impulsive, too 
fond of dubious relaxation, the young husband had needed the 
word in season and had taken remonstrance ill. The Colonel had 
almost relief when the regiment was ordered for foreign service, 
though it placed the wide sea between him and his darling. He 
was never tosee her again. Oceana—true child of the foam, atom 
of life to be fostered by aliens, to live through buffetings, to accept 
without murmur, and as if quite natural, the passing from hand 
to hand, until, orphaned, she found herself under the roof of a 
taciturn, but doting grandparent. How the child became part of 
his being, until he began to apprehend the wrench it would be to 
part with her, and to dread the appearance of the wooer who 
would seek to deprive him of his treasure. He had seen it coming. 
His objections might be of the strongest, but he could not forbid 
until the request was made. The pretence of being blind must 
assist him in pronouncing his fiat. Why should he be deprived ? 
Had he not most right to her? Could she not be prevailed upon 
to consider him first, to stay with him while the sands of his life 
were run out? The years must be few. Oh, these young ones! 
they are selfish, they think only for themselves, they take no 
count of the love and affection that has been showered upon 
them, the foresight and forethought for their benefit. Her every 
want supplied, what more did she want? What guarantee could 
he have that this spark would behave himself, behave well to her, 
love her as faithfully and unselfishly as she was loved under the 
old roof. And these Daunts, who were they? The sons had 
made good marriages, those that were married; doubtless calcula- 
tion was their strong point. The Daunts saw in Oceana a prize: 
her grandparent had no nearer relative, the disposal of the estate 
rested with him. This last conjectural objection would not leave 
him. If he succeeded in getting away from it, his mind returned 
to it. His countenance became sterner, it became conviction. 
Arthur was mercenary, seeking Oceana for what she would bring 
him. Oh yes, Oceana was beautiful, her beauty a welcome ad- 
junct; it would never be thrown in the husband’s teeth that he 
had married a plain girl for her money. The Colonel did not 
lose sight of the fact that once he had been suppliant, but there 
had not been money, or the prospect of it, to raise a doubt of his 
bona fides. His wife had gone out with him, a not over-flush 
subaltern, under the auspices of John Company. 

The Colonel’s soliloquy was almost audible. ‘He shall not 
marry her, She can afford to wait a year or two, Time will 
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prove him, and she will be in a better position to judge. She 
shall see a little more of the world. There’s her father’s kin, 
they have expressed a wish to see more of her. They are in the 
world. If she goes among them, she will see something of 
society, be presented.’ 

It was what he did not like, sending her among them. He 
had an uneasy jealous feeling, what if over her they were to exer- 
cise some subtle influence, and her undivided affection be no 
longer his. Undivided? Matters could not be more irritating 
than they were. i 

The Colonel returned to his table, took up his pen, and, after 
a vicious prod in the ink-well, resumed his task.' 

A tap, and the library door again opened. Oceana again present- 
ing herself, the scratch of the Colonel’s pen became more vigorous. 

‘ You are busy yet, grandpapa ?’ there was disappointment. 

The pen was stayed. 

‘What is it, Oceana?’ The Colonel laid down his pen to 
wheel round his chair. 

‘The post has just brought me a note from Arthur.’ 

‘Well?’ The tone was not unkind, but unencouraging. The 
Colonel foresaw that the unwelcome argument was to be resumed. 

The young girl advanced, approaching the old man, she sank 
on her knees before him. There was appeal in her eyes—im- 
ploration. 

‘Grandpapa, Arthur will be here thisafternoon. He will wish 
to speak to you. You will not be out of the way; you will receive 
him ?’ 

‘If you wish it, certainly.’ 

‘Grandpapa, he wishes to ask your consent to our engagement 
—our marriage.’ 

‘I can only say to him what I have said to you. Too young, 
too young. Marriage is a serious matter, not to be lightly under- 
taken. What safeguard is there? He may not have sown his 
wild oats——’ 

‘He may never begin to sow them if he marries.’ 

The Colonel almost frowned. He was not in the mood to be 
amused with an equivoque. 

‘I am glad you have advised me, I shall have time to ponder 
over my answer.’ 

‘But you will not refuse ?’ 

‘My dear, I must think for you. I must be guided by what 
I judge will be best for your future welfare.’ 

The girl arose from her knees, to stand at the mantel, to toy 
with a bronze Indian idol. She was wounded. 
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The old man’s eyes rested upon her with an intensity of love: 
and admiration. She was beautiful—her face was classic, her arm 
was a model for a sculptor. No, he did not wish to torture her; 
but to part with her—would life, so desolate, so solitary, be worth 
living ? 

‘Ocy, is it that you are tired of living with an old man?’ 

‘No, grandpapa,’ she answered him, quickly, with a tremulous 
lip and with an earnestness that was almost reproach. 

‘What is it then?’ he asked her, needlessly. 

‘I like Arthur, very much,’ she faltered. 

‘ Like him?’ 

‘I love Arthur, grandpapa,’ her voice firm, but her colour rising. 

‘ He has said that he loves you, I suppose, and it is sympathy. 
Here, he has had everything his own way, with never a rival. 
Possibly, if you were to go out in the world, it might make a 
difference, you might find yourself less certain. I think I have 
been to blame, leading a secluded life; it has been unfair to you. 
I ought to have thought of that.’ 

‘I have been happy, I have never desired change.’ 

‘You have desire now? Ah,I thought I heard wheels. Well, 
I will give the matter my most serious consideration. Why yes, 
it is Hartshorn and a constable, a vagrant between them.’ 

The district was not rife with crime, the bench adjudicating 
on petty offences that certainly needed repression, but the propor- 
tion of them scarcely so venal as to cause a man to hang his head 
after his sentence. Often enough the police were hard set to find 
work for the bench, and they had a commendable desire to earn 
their money. In default of higher game, a veritable crusade was 
waged against vagrants. North, south, east and west, in the 
Wapentake of Ludlow, morning after morning, evening after 
evening, a man in plain clothes, whose gait and keen eyes had a 
certain suggestiveness, proceeded to his coign of vantage or 
hiding place, ready to pounce upon the unsuspecting cadger, 
Not always did he return solitary. Sometimes a pair of lazy 
rogues would shamble before him, or at his heels, abject or com- 
municative, according to their calibre or experience. 

If the Colonel had any animus against any genus of man, it 
was the professional tramp. The shiftless nomad who was young 
and lusty had no excuse : there was the Queen to serve—under the 
colours, a man is fed, clothed, and kept respectable. Fourteen 
days ; it ought to be fourteen years with such a one, a severe 
punishment would have a deterrent effect on the whole clan. 

A room that was bizarre in its adornment served as ‘ justice- 
room,’ Arms, barbarian weapons, maps, hunting whips, fishing- 
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rods gracing the walls, fishing tackle and gardening tools the 
corners. Stowed under the tables were croquet and lawn-tennis 
boxes. Though the room was well ordered, a peculiar aroma 
greeted the nostrils when the door was opened, suggesting dried 
botanical specimens and garden seeds. Anything that wasrequired 
for outdoor amusement or occupation was supposed to be findable 
_in this room. 

To it the Colonel proceeded, leaving his granddaughter stand- 
ing on the library hearth, melancholy and dispirited. 

Evidence against—what evidence could there be for the cul- 
prit. The Colonel was busily engaged writing out the commit- 
ment, when his pen suddenly stopped, there was just a question of 
fair play. 

‘ Have you anything to say for yourself?’ 

The vagrant’s eyes glittered impudently. He was not an ill- 
looking fellow—his grey locks were moist and in curl. He looked 
a sea-dog demoralised. 

‘It'll not be much use me saying anything.’ 

‘Man, I am ready to listen to you,’ the Colonel returned 
severely. 

The man’s eye did not quail, he met the old soldier’s without 
flinching. He saluted. 

‘It’s a long time, Colonel, since we were at Cawnpore ?’ 

‘Cawnpore!’ echoed the Colonel with a deep-drawn breath. 
‘Cawnpore!’ he repeated in a whisper, and with a sigh. His 
agony blanched his cheek, and caused his chin to tremble. ‘ Were 
you at Cawnpore ?’ he asked the tramp, steadying his voice. 

‘I said “ we,”’ the tramp reminded him. 

‘What made you mention that word ?’ 

‘I recognised you, the minute I saw you, Colonel ’—again a 
salute—‘ but you weren’t Colonel then.’ 

‘What regiment ?’ the Colonel asked almost deferentially. 

‘ The oughty-second.’ 

‘The brave oughty-second. Have you your discharge ?’ 

The Colonel understood the look, he turned to the inspector : 

‘Hartshorn, you and your man will step outside, and close 
the door, please.’ 

Hartshorn complied, feeling that a new complexion had been 
put on the case, and that most likely his quarry would escape 
him. 

When the door closed the Colonel rose from his chair, tears 
were standing on his cheeks. 

‘If you’ve got such a thing as a penknife, Colonel. I didn’t 
want the slops to see where J keep my vapers, Once they get 
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hold of one’s valuables, it isn’t a certainty that you get ’em back 
again. I have it sewed up here.’ 

‘TI will take your word,’ said the Colonel, generously. 

‘That ain’t good enough, your honour. You shall see for your- 
self that I’m not humbugging you. It’s not the best, but it’s 
regular, such as it is.’ 

There was a snip of threads, and the precious, if dirty, docu- 
ment placed in the Colonel’s trembling fingers. The Colonel was 
more than satisfied, he handed back the paper, his face twitching. 

‘You saw that well, you saw the bodies taken out ?’ 

‘The vermin at the cannon’s mcuth,’ returned the tramp, 
vengefully, his fists clenched and denunciative. 

‘My wife, my darling! Oh that I had sent her home to her 
child !’ 

The Colonel’s hands were on the vagrant’s shoulders. He 
wept over him, he wept for himself. All the cruel past was re- 
vived, the grief and the agony. ll his life his sorrow had been 
with him: self-reproach, that he had shared with others incredulity 
that there was smouldering hate against the Feringhee. 

It was craft, or he was weary of being sobbed over. The 
vagrant had a jerk of his head. 

‘Won't that fellow be impatient, Colonel ?’ 

The Colonel moved to the table, took up the commitment and 
tore it into shreds, then he opened a door. 

‘Step inside. You will not mind being in the dark a few 
moments.’ 

The Colonel closed the door to open the other. 

‘ Hartshorn, I cannot send this man to bread and water. He 
has served under the colours. I have seen his discharge. He 
ought not to be in such straits.’ 

Hartshorn was puzzled, then his eye rested upon the door. 
There was another way out, the Colonel had let the tramp go. 

‘ He’s an old hand, your worship. I’ve had him before—when 
I was stationed at Moortown.’ 

‘I have torn up his commitment. If you apprehend him 
again do not bring him to me. I would as readily sentence my 
own flesh and blood.’ 

Hartshorn was not difficult. He was touched, the Colonel 
was agitated. One tramp more or less would make little difference. 
If he were wax to the Colonel, it would not be to his disadvantage. 
The force was vigilant to meet a certain demand upon it. If he 
was sure of the like favour and approval he could relax. 

‘It isn’t for me to question your decision, your worship.’ 

The Colonel held out his hand. ‘You're a good fellow, 
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Hartshorn, but I’ve always thought it. It shall not be to your 
disadvantage or discredit if for once a man escapes his deserts.’ 

The Colonel rang, Hartshorn and his colleague understanding. 

‘What have you done with your prisoner ?’ the butler asked, 
mystified, surprised to see both policemen. 

‘ The Colonel’s let him go.’ 

‘Let him go? Phew, wonders will never cease! But I 
haven’t seen the man pass my pantry window. What can be 
the reason ; he’s so dead upon a tramp?’ 

‘An old soldier——’ 

The butler nodded sapiently. Hartshorn laughed. ‘ An old 
hand,’ he said, ‘ I’ve-seen him before.’ 

‘ You don’t think the Colonel’s done ?’ 

‘I don’t always say what I think,’ said Hartshorn, grasping his 
glass with a capacious hand. 

The police vehicle drove away, but not before the Colonel had 
opened the door where the vagrant stood concealed. 

‘If I can find you employment, will you stay?’ 

‘I’m much obliged, your honour, but I’m making my way to 
Cardiff to a married daughter. I was stone broke, and almost 
famished.’ 

‘You shall be fed. Here is money. I would advise you to 
avoid Moortown; come this way.’ The Colonel led the way to 
the servants’ hall, wrung the man’s hand, and left him. 

An hour later the bénéficiaire was seated on a milestone, 
blowing a cloud. In the village, with the Colonel’s gratuity, he 
had been enabled to provide himself with a relay of tobacco. 

‘What larks!’ ejaculated he between whiffs. ‘If Sodjer Bill 
comes this way and spins his yarn they’ll be rough on him. I 
thought when I sneaked the bit o’ paper he was so choice of, it 
might come in useful. He said there was an old Colonel about 
here that had been in the mutiny, and at Cawnpore when he was 
(puff, puff). I wish I’d another jug of the old buffer’s old ale here 
(puff, puff). Well, I’m dashed, if I remembered to give back to 
the old bloke his cheese-parer.’ The vagrant viewed the penknife 
approvingly, ‘it'll be a bad job if I can’t get a tanner on it.’ 

The Colonel returned to the library, but his granddaughter 
was not there. He went to an escritoire, and, opening a drawer, 
took out an old-fashioned case, the stamped velvet within of a 
seedy hue, the daguerreotype solarised, almost faded out. But, 
though the portrait was so shadowy, the face was visible to the 
Colonel, as clearly as on the day when it gave him pleasure to 
receive it. 

* My poor murdered darling!’ he murmured, with a sob, 
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He sat, the portrait in his hand, oblivious of the passing hours, 
He heard nothing, not the tap on the door, he did not hear 
Oceana open it, or see her when she entered the room, 

‘Grandpapa ?’ ejaculated she softly, 

* Yes, child.’ 

He closed the case gently, to hurriedly restore it to its drawer, 

‘Did you not hear the gong?’ 

‘No. I—the fact is, I have been a little abstracted.’ 

‘ Ambler tells me you have allowed the poor man to go. How 
good of you!’ 

‘He was an old soldier, Oceana. He—was at Cawnpore , 
The Colonel’s voice had a hush in it. He rose to his feet, he felt 
them a little unsteady, himself a little giddy. But he quickly re- 
covered himself. 

Oceana was observant, she was anxious. 

‘It has upset you, grandpapa, these cases trouble you. I would 
not attend so regularly. Let Hartshorn go elsewhere.’ 

‘Yes, I think so—he shall. I think I will rest more.’ 

Oceana could not recall a luncheon so dull. If the Colonel 
was not a humourist, he attempted humour, and he talked of 
something, or drew out Mrs. Maux. But this day he was pre- 
occupied, his face sad. 

The Colonel rose from table, Mrs. Maux following suit, to pass 
through the door the Colonel held open. But Oceana still sat, in 
a reverie, to become conscious that her grandfather was lingering, 

‘Grandpapa, Arthur will be here shortly. Will he find you in 
the library?’ She did not turn her head. 

‘Do not be anxious, child,’ her grandfather said sympatheti- 
cally, ‘I shall not be hard. I could not be hard with anyone 
to-day.’ 

Still he lingered. A certain reserve that even bis grandchild 
had been unable to pierce seemed to be slipping away from him. 
He returned to place his hand under Oceana’s chin, and, stooping, 
kissed the lips of the upturned face fondly and tearfully. 

‘Oceana, I think after all it will be better not to send him to 
me, I do not feel equal to seeing him to-day. I will write to him. 
I know what he will urge ; it will be a pang to me to give you up 
—but he will understand.’ 

She heard the library door close, then she ran upstairs. In a 
few minutes she was down again. Entering the drawing-room, she 
placed a chair in the bay, her eyes strained towards the highway. 
The screen of trees did not completely block the view. But she 
was impatient. She raised the sash an inch, her ears would ac- 
quaint her sooner than her eyes. Yes, she gaught the click of 
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horse’s hoofs; it was not many moments, and the rider saw her, 
holding high his whip. 

Arthur Daunt rode away, a little disappointed. How odd the 
Colonel was? Could not see him, would write. He had counted 
upon staying dinner, an hour after with Oceana. He must be 
thankful for small mercies, the dear girl appeared confident. 

The gong sounded. The butler wondered, his master was so 
punctilious. Ambler entered the dining-room, Oceana and Mrs. 
Maux were standing at the fire. 

‘The Colonel, where is he, Ambler ?’ 

‘I think he is in the library, Miss Oceana. I will go-—perhaps 
he did not hear the gong.’ 

Ambler tapped at the library door, to enter the room. The 
Colonel was asleep, his arms extended on his writing-table, his 
face bent low. Ambler spoke, but the Colonel paid no heed to 
him. Ambler waited a few moments, uncertain, then was bold 
enough to approach his master. In the Colonel’s hands was a 
photograph-case, open; at his side a folded document, on which 
Ambler read ‘ Will.’ Ambler touched the Colonel, there was no 
response. He raised his master and saw that he was dead, and 
that he had covered an open note on which was written :— 


‘Dear Arthur.—I give Oceana to you. Be good to her. 


Excepting a few legacies, I have bequeathed everything to her. 
— Yours faithfully, Hu@a Dormant.’ 


EDWIN WHELPTON. 
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In the whole range of my musical acquaintance there is no indivi- 
duality so full of contradictions as that of my friend Gay. Regarded 
as a prodigy of learning by his fashionable friends (one of whom, 
as he told me, still cherishes the belief that he is capable of writing 
reviews in twelve different languages), he is really valued by his 
discriminating literary and journalistic employers for the light- 
ness of his touch and chattiness of his style. ‘ What we want you 
to do, Gay,’ Mr. Maunder, the editor of the Vindew, once said 
to him, ‘is to enliven the incurable seriousness of our columns 
without indulging in flippancy or vulgar personality.’ Gay has 
grasped the situation to a nicety, and in all his relations with the 
Vindex and the Palladiwm has adopted Desipere in loco as his 
literary device. Readers of Thackeray will recall Warrington’s 
generous estimate of the powers of Pendennis, and such an estimate, 
in a moment of expansion, I could almost apply to Gay, who 
indeed occupies a notable position among the ranks of the literary 
light horsemen of the day. 

However, like others who live by literary piece-work, Gay 
writes a good deal for employers of a very different class. With- 
out going into particulars, I will merely state that as a leader writer, 
paragraphist, and London correspondent, he deliberately exchanges 
the simplicity and whimsicality of his Vindex vein. for an inflated 
Johnsonian, burdened with quotations and marked by a constant 
parade of erudition and omniscience. I once taxed him with this 
literary duplicity, and he laughed and said, ‘It is a cold-blooded 
imposture from beginning to end, but they really like it. Soon 
after my connection with the Mohawk began, suspecting the 
literary incapacity of the editor, I sent him an article written in 
the most pompous style imaginable and full of literary inept- 
itudes and confused metaphors. They printed it verbatim, and 
the next time I saw the editor, he congratulated me warmly 
on what he was pleased to call my fine literary style. Of course 
I have to stop short of making absolute mistakes, although if I 
were to talk of the Roman poet Socrates, many of my editors 
would be none the wiser. Still, I can go pretty far. I spoke once 
of some triumph of British diplomacy “ rankling in the breast of 
Russia like an undigested thorn.” Another time I declared that 
something or other, which appeared to be a stumbling-block, 
would in reality open the door to something else. Fancy a 
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stumbling-block opening the door! But that dear old idiot 
Perkins saw nothing funny in it. And then it’s such a solace to 
me to invent these absurdities. I assure you I have laughed so 
much at my own folly sometimes that Perkins has sent up to my 
room to bid me keep a little more quiet. Once I thought I 
should have had a fit. Perkins came up to know if I could think 
of a suitable quotation to express the idea of ’armony amid 
apparent diversity. I couldn’t for the life of me remember any- 
thing appropriate, but the opportunity was too good to be lost, so 
after a little meditation I said, “I have it! Pope.” And the 
unsuspecting Perkins took down from my dictation the following 
memorable lines : 


“ What though chaotic seem this mighty frame, 
And nature’s works uncertain, void of aim ; 
One mighty purpose permeates the whole, 

And Order reigns supreme from Pole to Pole.” 


I held out until Perkins had got down to his room and then, 
as I should say in my “ fine literary style,” my cachinnations were 
Homeric, inextinguishable.’ 

So much for this Janus-like behaviour on the part of Gay in 
his journalistic work. But it is just the same throughout. He 
is ‘ compact of jars,’ and in the matter of music this strange antag- 
onism makes itself felt with peculiar force. Ihave seldom met 
with anyone more thoroughly musical, with a more discriminating 
and yet catholic taste, with a fiercer scorn for bad art, with a 
deeper capacity for enjoying the best music. And yet his execu- 
tive ability is of the most rudimentary sort. He reads a little, 
but with great effort, and his inability to finger confines his per- 
formance on the piano within the narrowest limits, a simple 
accompaniment being about the utmost he can manage. The pos- 
session of a nasal but very tuneful tenor voice, enables him to take 
part—though far less frequently than he would like—in concerted 
vocal music, and he whistles quite well enough to justify his per- 
forming on this aristocratic and fashionable instrument in any 
drawing-room of Mayfair. But I will do him the justice of record- 
ing that since I made his acquaintance I have never known him 
to court musical notoriety even as a professor of sibilation. 

Still, although he is no executant, ten years of regular attend- 
ance at the Crystal Palace, Richter and Popular Concerts have 
familiarised him with a great quantity of first-rate symphonic and 
chamber music. There are very few classical symphonies or over- 
tures in which he cannot hum correctly all the subjects, he is tho- 
roughly well read in the biographical and critical literature of the 
art, and could distinguish blindfold the timbre of any instrument 
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in the orchestra. It will be admitted, therefore, that though not 
a thorough musician, he has yet many qualities which raise him 
above the level of the ordinary amateur. I should add also that 
he is an admirable listener, and that the only place in which I 
have ever seen him sit still is a concert room or opera house. As 
a rule, he is the most incorrigible fidget that I have ever come 
across. To complete these preliminary remarks and furnish my 
readers with a few further facts as to his antecedents, I shall 
merely add that he is about thirty-four years of age, and was 
educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford, where he took 
a couple of Firsts, besides winning the hurdle-race in the Inter 
*Varsity Sports. 
F In fulfilment of a long-standing promise I had been with Gay 
to see ‘Carmen’ at Covent Garden, and as the night was fine we 
walked back together, comparing notes as to the performance of 
an opera of which we are both devoted admirers. When we reached 
the corner of Dover Street, I prepared to bid him good-night, but 
he would not hear of it, and my noble resolve to finish off an 
article which I rather fancied at the time (and which has since 
been politely declined by seven magazines) on ‘ Undeveloped 
Possibilities of an Osmic Art,’ melted away before the alluring 
suggestion that I should come up to his chambers and discuss 
some Alexandrian cigarettes which a Greek friend of his had just 
sent him. It speaks well for Gay that his friends are always 
sending him nice things of this sort, cigarettes or liqueurs, game 
or flowers, which he in turn dispenses in liberal fashion amongst 
his less favoured acquaintance. So I yielded to the tempter, and 
in a few minutes we were both ensconced in the long, low arm- 
chairs which he had brought with him from his Oxford rooms, 
and which have only two faults that I am aware of—first, that it 
is impossible to work in them, and secondly, that it is next to 
impossible to get out of them. Our talk still ran upon ‘ Carmen,’ 
and Gay was eloquent at the expense of a virtuous Scotchman, 
who in a recent publication treating of the opera, spoke of the 
success achieved by Bizet’s masterpiece ‘in spite of a somewhat 
savoury libretto.’ 

‘What do you think the good man means?’ I asked. . 

‘Great Scott, how can I tell? He either means unsavoury, 
I suppose, by the employment of a delicate irony which Sydney 
Smith would hardly credit one of his race with, or else he means 
highly spiced. But then, you know, strange as it may sound, the 
plot gave great offence to a certain section of the opera-going 
public when the piece was first produced. I remember hearing 
about it at the time, and M. Bellaigue, in a recent number of the 
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Revue des deux Mondes, confirms my recollection of this 
opposition.’ 

‘What surprises me more than this prudery on the part of the 
French, is the extraordinary success an opera so peculiar, so 
racy of the soil, should have achieved with popular English 
audiences. It is by far the most attractive piece in the whole of 
Carl Rosa’s répertoire.’ 

‘Yes, and we owe a deep debt to Minnie Hauk for the way 
she overbore Costa’s strong dislike of the piece, and so secured its 
production. That advocacy—if anything—may render us indulgent 
to her otherwise unpardonable interpolations. As to its popularity 
with the “ gros public,” I think that is due quite as much to the 
stirring nature of the story as to anythirg else, a merit which even 
such angularities in the English libretto as, “Is this the factory 
where the young girls are employed in making cigarettes?” do 
not counterbalance. The most popular thing in the whole opera 
is the somewhat banal refrain of the Toreador’s song. Some 
of the most beautiful things in the score—e.g., the intermezzo 
before the last act, because they are played with the curtain 
down, are generally half drowned by the buzz of conversation, 
and pass unnoticed. I am bound to admit that as the result of 
witnessing some twenty performances of the opera, I have noticed 
a progressive appreciation of its beauties by the pit. For instance, 
that brilliant ensemble in the third act produces a far deeper im- 
pression than it used to. And so too with the Seguidilla.’ 

‘Yes, I replied. ‘Minnie Hauk sang that delightfully.’ 

‘ Oh, yes, she is a very clever and attractive Carmen. But, my 
dear fellow, I shall never forget that I heard Trebelli in “Carmen” 
some eight or nine years ago, when the beauty of that “ bel metallo 
di voce” of hers was still unimpaired by the lapse of years. Her 
acting was very fine, too, but the singing was just perfection from 
beginning to end, and at this moment I can recall the peculiar 
and delicious tone of her voice in the portamento passages of that 
same Seguidilla. Lucca I heard also in “Carmen ;” but she was 
very inaccurate, and by insisting on having certain numbers trans- 
posed, robbed the listener of the delight caused by those peculiar 
modulations which Bizet employed so effectively. But I have 
talked enough about “ Carmen,” and threaten to become tedious ;’ 
and he got up, walked across to the piano, and sitting down in a 
very tortuous and characteristic attitude, struck a few unearthly 
chords, expressive, as he said, of the pious Scotchman’s horror at 
the immorality of Prosper Mérimée’s novel. Then he started off 
again into what sounded (like the opening of Rubinstein’s ‘ Der 
Traum,’ but developed into something different. It was apparently 
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a song, of an eclectic character, too, for I was by turns reminded 
of Rubinstein and Grieg. 

‘What on earth is that, Gay?’ I asked, as he got up with a 
peculiar smile and sat down again in hisarm-chair. ‘ Why, I verily 
believe it is a confection of your own. Otherwise, why this blush 
on a cheek rarely wont to change colour ?’ 

‘Well, yes,’ he answered. ‘I don’t mind confessing to you, 
for I know it won't go any farther. That air which you have just 
heard is my solitary indiscretion in the way of musical composi- 
tion. But I plead in self-defence that the whole thing was a joke, 
and that I never seriously intended adding to the enormous mass 
of worthless amateur compositions with which we are deluged 
nowndays. Through my acquaintance with some of the publishers 
I believe I could have had it published if I had wanted, but I was 
quit2 content with my reputation as an MS. composer. I can’t 
conceive what put it into my head just now, unless it was that I 
was thinking of Mary Monk, with whom—for reasons that you 
may perhaps care to hear—that little song will always remain 
associated in my memory.’ 

Now, I knew that Gay had been and still was very deeply 
attached to this American cousin of his, and as he seemed disposed 
for confidences, I expressed an earnest desire to hear all about the 
song, and helped myself to another of his admirable cigarettes. 

‘ About twelve years ago,’ began Gay, ‘just after I had taken 
my degree, I accepted the offer of an assistant-mastership at the 
Woolchester Grammar School. I had no very special bent for 
teaching, but something had to be done, and I jumped at the 
first thing that came in myway. Like most ignorant outsiders, I 
had a pious horror of Woolchester as the home of shoddy vulgarity 
and purse-proud ostentation on the part of the well-to-do classes, 
angular independence or coarse brutality among the lower orders. 
Two years’ residence dispelled these illusions pretty effectually. 
Nowhere have I experienced more genuine or thoughtful kindness, 
nowhere have I made friends so rapidly. Of course the medal 
has its reverse, but when I think of the sterling worth and grit 
of those Lancashire folk, I should hate myself for attaching any 
undue importance to the few rubs and disagreeables of my life 
amongst them. Social boundaries are not so hard and fast there 
as here, and in consequence society is more mixed. But culti- 
vated and refined people abound if you know where to look for 
them. Being of a more gregarious turn than most of my col- 
leagues, I got as much dancing and dining out as was good for 
me. I never missed one of Hallé’s concerts the whole time 
I was there, and in the summer played cricket regularly for a very 
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fair suburban club. As to my work, I think that without dis- 
playing any great enthusiasm for it, I performed it conscien- 
tiously enough. I am not a heaven-born pedagogue, and as soon 
as ever I saw an opening in journalism, resigned education. On 
the whole, I got on very well with my boys, and extracted no 
little amusement occasionally from their provincialisms. One 
boy I remember, whose aspirates were hopeless, rendered a passage 
of a Greek play as follows: “Ho! ’Ecuba,’un’appy wumman, ’ow 
can I be’old thee, with thy ’ands laid on thy buzzum, without 
‘orror?” But what can you expect of a boy called Slugg? By 
the way the prevalence of hideous monosyllabic names is charac- 
teristic of Woolchester. Slugg, Mudd, Rudd, Slagg—such un- 
lovely titles are of the greatest commonness. I think it was also 
Slugg who rendered 
aut exanimari metuentes 
Patruz verbera lingue, 

“ or to be redooced to a faintin’ condition, fearing the loshes of an 
oncle’s tong.” 

‘But amongst all the redeeming features of my life in what 
Mr. Geldart fantastically calls Bambacopolis, I look back with 
the greatest pleasure to the opportunities which it afforded me 
of renewing and confirming my friendship with Mary Monk. 
Did I ever tell you the circumstances which induced her to take to 
professional singing? No? Well, Mary was the daughter of my 
mother’s sister, who married a Bostonian. But her mother had a 
strong preference for English over American education, and sent 
her over when she was about twelve to a school near London. 

‘She spent her holidays with us regularly for about five years, 
and did not return home until she was seventeen. Then her 
people left Boston and travelled on the Continent for several years, 
making a prolonged stay at Dresden and Florence. Mary entered 
the Conservatoire at the former town, and worked under Lamperti 
at the latter, though without any intention of adopting music 
as a career, for in those days her father was a wealthy man. But 
on their return to America in 1873 he embarked rather wildly in 
speculation, and at his death, which was undoubtedly hastened by 
mortification at the failure of his ambitious designs, Mary and 
her mother were left in the most straitened circumstances. 

‘Meantime she had become engaged to a Virginian, the only 
man in the world’ said Gay, with a smile half-whimsical, half- 
serious, ‘whom I have felt disposed to envy. I don’t grudge 
him his good fortune, for he is a thundering good fellow. But I 
hardly think he realises what an exceptionally favoured individual 
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a song, of an eclectic character, too, for I was by turns reminded 
of Rubinstein and Grieg. 

‘What on earth is that, Gay?’ I asked, as he got up witha 
peculiar smile and sat down again in hisarm-chair. ‘ Why, I verily 
believe it is a confection of your own. Otherwise, why this blush 
on a cheek rarely wont to change colour ?’ 

‘Well, yes,’ he answered. ‘I don’t mind confessing to you, 
for I know it won't go any farther. That air which you have just 
heard is my solitary indiscretion in the way of musical composi- 
tion. But I plead in self-defence that the whole thing was a joke, 
and that, I never seriously intended adding to the enormous mass 
of worthless amateur compositions with which we are deluged 
nowndays. Through my acquaintance with some of the publishers 
I believe I could have had it published if I had wanted, but I was 
quit2 content with my reputation as an MS. composer. I can’t 
conceive what put it into my head just now, unless it was that I 
was thinking of Mary Monk, with whom—for reasons that you 
may perhaps care to hear—that little song will always remain 
associated in my memory.’ 

Now, I knew that Gay had been and still was very deeply 
attached to this American cousin of his, and as he seemed disposed 
for confidences, I expressed an earnest desire to hear all about the 
song, and helped myself to another of his admirable cigarettes. 

* About twelve years ago,’ began Gay, ‘just after I had taken 
my degree, I accepted the offer of an assistant-mastership at the 
Woolchester Grammar School. I had no very special bent for 
teaching, but something had to be done, and I jumped at the 
first thing that came in myway. Like most ignorant outsiders, I 
had a pious horror of Woolchester as the home of shoddy vulgarity 
and purse-proud ostentation on the part of the well-to-do classes, 
angular independence or coarse brutality among the lower orders. 
Two years’ residence dispelled these illusions pretty effectually. 

Nowhere have I experienced more genuine or thoughtful kindness, 
nowhere have I made friends so rapidly. Of course the medal 
has its reverse, but when I think of the sterling worth and grit 
of those Lancashire folk, I should hate myself for attaching any 
undue importance to the few rubs and disagreeables of my life 
amongst them. Social boundaries are not so hard and fast there 
as here, and in consequence society is more mixed. But culti- 
vated and refined people abound if you know where to look for 
them. Being of a more gregarious turn than most of my col- 
leagues, I got as much dancing and dining out as was good for 
me. I never missed one of Hallé’s concerts the whole time 
I was there, and in the summer played cricket regularly for a very 
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the whole, I got on very well with my boys, and extracted no 
little amusement occasionally from their provincialisms. One 
boy I remember, whose aspirates were hopeless, rendered a passage 
of a Greek play as follows: “Ho! *Ecuba,’un’appy wumman, ’ow 
can I be’old thee, with thy ’ands laid on thy buzzum, without 
‘orror?” But what can you expect of a boy called Slugg? By 
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aut exanimari metuentes 
Patrus verbera linguz, 
‘ or to be redooced to a faintin’ condition, fearing the loshes of an 
oncle’s tong.” 

‘But amongst all the redeeming features of my life in what 
Mr. Geldart fantastically calls Bambacopolis, I look back with 
the greatest pleasure to the opportunities which it afforded me 
of renewing and confirming my friendship with Mary Monk. 
Did I ever tell you the circumstances which induced her to take to 
professional singing? No? Well, Mary was the daughter of my 
mother’s sister, who married a Bostonian. But her mother had a 
strong preference for English over American education, and sent 
her over when she was about twelve to a school near London. 

‘She spent her holidays with us regularly for about five years, 
and did not return home until she was seventeen. Then her 
people left Boston and travelled on the Continent for several years, 
making a prolonged stay at Dresden and Florence. Mary entered 
the Conservatoire at the former town, and worked under Lamperti 
at the latter, though without any intention of adopting music 
as a career, for in those days her father was a wealthy man. But 
on their return to America in 1873 he embarked rather wildly in 
speculation, and at his death, which was undoubtedly hastened by 
mortification at the failure of his ambitious designs, Mary and 
her mother were left in the most straitened circumstances. 

‘Meantime she had become engaged to a Virginian, the only 
man in the world’ said Gay, with a smile half-whimsical, half- 
serious, ‘whom I have felt disposed to envy. I don’t grudge 
him his good fortune, for he is a thundering good fellow. But I 
hardly think he realises what an exceptionally favoured individual 
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he is. Well, this engagement was no solution of the financial 
problem, for Jackson, whose father had lavished his fortune in the 
Confederate cause, was as poor as a church mouse and as proud as 
Lucifer. However, he was able and willing to work, and had 
already started farming in the West. 

‘ Mary, on the other hand, was not disposed to remain idle, and 
straightway resolved to turn to practical account the talent she 
had so carefully cultivated. In fact, it was a modern version of 
povoxny “Epws S:ddcxer. Love pointed to music as a means of 
hastening her union to the man of her choice, and she came over to 
England at the end of 1873, with the resolve to earn a couple of 
thousand pounds before her return. It was a heavy task for a girl 
to set herself, but her courage and tenacity enabled her to achieve 
it without ever singing a “shop” song or receiving a penny in 
royalties. Her position was misunderstood ; she was attacked as a 
lady of extensive fortune who was bent, out of a mere vulgar love 
of notoriety, on taking the bread out of the mouths of professional 
artists, and those journals which pay a tripartite allegiance to 
society, sport, and the fine arts, were unremitting in their efforts to 
disparage her talent. But Mary was as sensible as she was brave, 
and never troub/ed her head about such calumnies. 

‘ My people were delighted to have her back with them, and so 
she made our fouse at Wimbledon her headquarters during those 
few busy years, between 1873 and 1877, when she quitted her 
profession at the height of her success, and married that con- 
foundedly lucky Virginian. Now, it so happened that during the 
early part of her career, she had a great many more provincial 
than metropolitan engagements, particularly in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, very often of a comparatively humble nature, but 
which she was only too glad to fulfil, and I was enabled constantly 
to act as her pilot and escort. This was very delightful for me, 
and occasionally very fortunate for her, because it isa melancholy 
fact that your local conductor or provincial vocalist, though well- 
meaning enough, is a very rough diamond, with whom friendliness 
means familiarity, and when those sort of people are familiar they 
paw you, and pat you, and stroke you. So that I was extremely 
glad to act asa sort of buffer on these occasions between Mary 
and these little amenities. More than once, too, I flatter myself 
I really helped her to pull through an evening, when she would 
have succumbed if unaided. 

‘Still, these experiences had their humorous as well as their 
repellent side, and we have often laughed at the curious episodes 
which occurred on these “ elopements ” of ours, as Mary used to call 
them. , 
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‘Once when my people were abroad, [ remained in Woolchester 
to spend Christmas day with her—chiefly at the King’s Hotel—a 
thing I shouldn’t have done for anyone else. She was to sing in the 
“Messiah” at Slagbro’ in the evening, and so we dined together at 
the cheerful hour of half-past three, a partie carrée, consisting of 
the tenor, who had been an ironmonger and whom Mary always 
called the maitre de forges, Mr. Beppo de Truefitt, the well-known 
bass, Mary and myself. The contralto was a local lady and figured 
on the posters as Miss Bessie Earwaker, D.A.M., those somewhat 
appalling initials standing, as well as I remember, for Diploma of 
the Association of Musicians. She had a fine voice, too, this Miss 
Earwaker—a strangely suggestive name for a singer, but so 
common in Lancashire as to excite no mirth in those parts—but she 
was one of the ‘ postage stamps,’ a name devised by Mary to denote 
a certain large class of English vocalists who have no salient in- 
dividuality, but all sing exactly alike. Why Beppo de Truefitt, 
who was I believe a Jew of the name of Goldstein, should have 
had recourse to Byron and a hair-dresser to supply him with a 
professional name was a mystery which I have failed to solve. 
But then the eccentricities of nomenclature among musicians are 
inexplicable, some of the very best being perfectly genuine, e.g. 
Tootill (a flautist) and Raspi. Truefitt, I remember, was very civil 
on this occasion, and nearly convulsed Mary by asking her after 
the performance, whether she would “ take a drink of sherry wine.” 
He, poor man, was much out of sorts, having partaken too freely 
of Christmas cheer the night before, and was wonderfully com- 
municative as to the state of his digestion—a topic of supreme 
importance amongst vocalists, as any frequenter of artists’ rooms 
will readily admit. In fact you may say, ubi tres musici duo dys- 
peptici. 

‘Well, you will say I am along time coming to that song ; but 
you shall not be detained very much longer. The whole thing 
grew out of a desire to impose on Mary, who evinced a simple 
credulity in some matters which was hard to reconcile with her 
keen sense of humour. Did you ever see her?’ he suddenly 
asked. 

‘No,’ I replied. 

‘That photograph,’ handing me one off the mantelpiece, 
‘gives you a very fair idea of what she looked like in those days, 
only that the expression is more set and pensive than in real life. 
She was certainly a most attractive creature without being regu- 
larly handsome, and looked her best at night. She had delightful 
bronze gold hair with a ripple in it, which grew low down ona 
broad forehead and was fastened in a simple coil at the back 
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instead of being piled up ina sort of pagoda, after the fashion which 
her Transatlantic sisters are so fond of. She had a most musical 
speaking-voice—a quality not by any means invariably found in 
good singers—and understood that rare art, how to shake hands, 
Moreover, to complete the list of her excellences, her handwriting 
was admirable and her taste in dress beyond reproach—at least 
it was ten years ago, for I speak of an age when, to use the 
homely but expressive language of a sailor friend, “false sterns ” 
were not yet worn or even dreamt of. 

‘Well, at the time I speak of Mary had played off a rather 
cruel—for her—practical joke on my people by writing a most 
circumstantial account of the dead set that I was making 
at a certain northern heiress, a Miss Black. I never saw her 
letter, but it must have been a miracle of plausibility, for it 
required the utmost exertions on my part to convince them of 
what was the fact—namely, that this Miss Black was literally 
and emphatically my béte nowre. I was as near being annoyed 
with Mary as I have ever been in my life, and resolved to 
pay her out in some far-fetched way, though the form which 
my revenge ultimately took was innocent enough. I had been 
hearing a great deal of music at that particular date and was 
strangely haunted by a little air which at first I was inclined to 
suppose I had unconsciously assimilated. I remember to this day 
the exact spot where it first occurred or recurred to me, as I was 
turning the corner of the street in which I lived, having gone out 
to post a letter. From that moment I had no peace until I had 
noted it down. I tried conscientiously to discoverits origin but failed. 

‘The next step was to devise some simple accompaniment, 
which did not take me long. There was undoubtedly a sort of 
Scandinavian flavour about it, as you will admit—which, to the 
best of my ability, I endeavoured to preserve in my harmonies. 
Furthermore, the form of the air was that of a song with a refrain, 
and at this point it occurred to me that if I could discover suit- 
able words, I would endeavour to palm it off upon Mary as the 
composition of some Norwegian writer, knowing as I did that she 
had a weakness for the quaint and characteristic melodies of that 
country. SoI set to work and hammered out some verses founded 
upon some specimens of Norse popular poetry, which I had recently 
encountered in a book descriptive of a tour in those latitudes. I 
have fortunately forgotten the words, but I have a general recol- 
lection that local colour was lavishly laid on, and that they were 
supposed to be uttered by a girl awaiting the coming of her lover 
on the shores of a fjord. There remained only two more things 
to be done—to find a title and a pseudonym. Now, I had read at 
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some time or other a story translated from the Danish in which 
the heroine was named Estrid, soI promptly named the song 
“ Estrid’s Lied.” I had noticed also in a volume of songs by 
Gade or Grieg that a good many of the poems set to music were 
by a certain author named Ibsen or Jbsen. I therefore decided 
to call myself Igsen or Jgsen—Olaf Igsen. And now all prepara- 
tions being complete, I wrote out the song and forwarded it to 
Mary, explaining how I had recently come across it in a collection 
of Scandinavian music, and, having adapted the words with the aid 
of a friend versed in Northern tongues, I ventured to forward it 
for her consideration. Her answer, as the sequel shows, was de- 
livered orally, for in about a week’s time she arrived in Woolchester 
to fulfil two or three engagements in the neighbourhood. It 
was just at the beginning of the Easter holidays, but I stayed for 
a few days in order to pilot her to and from the concerts which 
were held at Stoke-i’-th’-Hole and Chadwick. These towns, boast- 
ing each a population of some sixty thousand inhabitants, offered at 
the time I speak of nothing in the way of accommodation beyond 
that to be procured at a very dingy commercial inn. Fortunately 
the train service between them and Woolchester was excellent 
and enabled Mary to get back after her night’s work. I shall 
never forget our experiences at Chadwick. Hideous and unlovely 
as that great industrial centre is, the devotion of its rough in- 
habitants—familiarly known in Lancashire as the Chadwick 
Monkeys—to music, vocal and instrumental, has always struck 
me as a very wonderful and welcome phenomenon. 

‘There were several excellent musical associations in the town, 
the chief being known as the Chadwick Amateur Total Abstinence 
Reed Band, at whose annual concert Mary was engaged to appear. 
The programme consisted of instrumental selections from the ab- 
stemious reed-players, varied by songs from three vocalists: for 
Miss Bessie Earwaker, D.A.M. and a Mr. Jasper Jelly—on my 
honour, I am not inventing the name—were also toappear. Mary, 
who had travelled up from London by the night mail, arrived in 
Woolchester early on the morning of the concert with a bad head- 
ache, and after having eaten next to nothing all day, was about 
as fit to sing as to swim the Channel. Nothing, however, would 
induce her to give up her engagement ; so off we went by the six 
o’clock train, with nothing to sustain her through the toils and 
troubles of the evening but her indomitable pluck, her sense of 
humour, and the escort of your humble servant. 

‘Our mishaps began directly we reached Chadwick, where a cab 
was not to be procured for love or money. The night was bitterly 
cold but fine ; so there was nothing to be done but to walk to the 
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concert hall, which we learnt was about a mile distant. The road 
thither lay right through the town, and the unfamiliar sight of a 
lady ina dark red plush sortie de bal, with a hood to match, exerted 
an influence that was truly magnetic on the crowds of mill-hands 
who were loitering about the streets. From every side came “the 
clang of the wooden shoon,” for Chadwick lay in the very heart of 
the “Cloggeries,” and in less than no time we were well-nigh 
carried off our feet by the curious mob. Just for the moment I 
mistook this rough inquisitiveness for insolence, for we were regu- 
larly jostled by the crowd, and I saw some of those who where nearest 
us stroking Mary’s opera cloak. At this I lost my temper and was 
nearly making a fool of myself had not Mary, divining my intent 
with a true instinct, tightened her hold on my arm and said, * You 
foolish fellow, they don’t mean any harm ;” and I was forced to 
admit that she was perfectly right. Still, I have an extraordinary 
dislike to be touched and rubbed up against, and the knowledge 
that Mary was far from well did not tend to reassure me. How 
many were the numbers to which our escort had swelled by the 
time we reached our destination, I am not prepared to say. If I 
were an American humorist, I should estimate it at about a 
quarter of a million. But anyhow, it would have done credit to 
a Royal Progress. However, we reached our goal at last, and with 
a sense of ineffable relief made our way to the room set apart for 
the artists. 

‘ It was evidently a board-room or office in its normal condition, 
to judge from its furniture. There was a large green table in the 
centre, with a bottle of whisky, a bedroom jug full of beer, 
several bottles of stout, a plate of mixed biscuits, and a tray 
covered with glasses standing thereon. Two hard, uncompro- 
mising sofas, upholstered in horse-hair, occupied the diagonally 
opposite corners of the room, and as one was already tenanted 
by Miss Earwaker and Mr. Jelly, who greeted Mary with empressé 
cordiality, we ensconced ourselves in the other. The conductor 
entered almost immediately and so far from appeasing, I think 
it only heightened our annoyance to learn that the worthy man, 
not knowing at what hour Mary intended to arrive, had sent 
his private carriage—he was a wealthy iron-master as well as a 
musical enthusiast—to meet every train, ewcept the right one. 
However, his self-reproach was so genuine that it was impossible 
to harbour resentment for long. Mr. Fothergill was a thick-set 
man of middle height, with heavy features and one of those un- 
fortunate complexions suggestive of subcutaneous supplies of 
gunpowder endeavouring to escape at all points. And yet, spite 
of his coarse and unprepossessing exterior, he was one of the 
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worthiest and most public-spirited merchants in the North of Eng- 
land. Most men of his stamp, on realising a handsome fortune while 
still in the prime of their life, are drawn into the political vortex and 
exploited by the local caucus. But he had shown no disposition to 
plunge into those turbid waters. His entire leisure was spent in 
endeavouring to promote a taste for rational recreation amongst 
his employés and fellow-townsmen. He had built and presented 
the town with a picture gallery, and had lined the walls, at his 
own cost, with a very fair collection of paintings. But music was 
his chief delight, and I am sure I am not exaggerating when I 
say that he spent as many thousands yearly on that Art as our 
Government does hundreds. It was his business to discover and 
encourage local talent, and when his opinion of the capacity of 
the boy or girl in question was confirmed by the verdict of experts, 
to defray the cost of their maintenance and tuition while prose- 
cuting their studies at the Royal Academy or some foreign Con- 
servatoire. At that time he was educating some twenty young 
people, four or five of whom have since worked their way to the 
front of native artists. Moreover, in the case of promising instru- 
mentalists he spared no cost to furnish them with the best tools 
procurable, paying as much as 600/ or 7001 for a Stradivarius, 
where the progress of the pupil in whom he was interested seemed 
to justify the outlay. Then he had a chorus and orchestra exclu- 
sively composed of his employés and their families, who gave 
public concerts from time to time, the deficit being always made 
good out of his pocket. Such a splendid example has not failed 
to bear fruit, but as a rule wealthy people are fonder of patron- 
ising music and dilating on its beauties than of spending money 
upon it. If there was one such Mecenas in each of our great 
towns, there would be less of the declaration and more of the 
conviction, that we are a musical people. However, to return to 
the artists’ room. Mary was destined not to be left in peace that 
evening, for the gentleman who officiated as accompanist begged 
that she would do him the favour of running through one of the 
songs she was set down to sing, which he had not seen and of 
which the accompaniment was of a rather exacting character. 

‘So they went off to some spare room, the first part of the pro- 
gramme being entirely orchestral, while I remained behind and 
watched Mr. Jelly “carrying on”—I know of no better term—with 
the fair Miss Earwaker. At frequent intervals during the evening 
he partook of refreshment, showing a most admirable impartiality 
in his choice of liquors. I noticed, however, that while he tossed 
off the stout or beer airily enough, he prepared himself for the 
consumption of the whisky with greater care, throwing his head 
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a little back, protruding his lower lip, and gradually tilting the 
contents of the glass into his mouth with evident gusto. After 
each successive draught Mr. Jelly became more demonstrative in 
his addresses, until Miss Earwaker in her archest tones threatened 
to “box” him, and as she looked quite capable of doing so, Mr. 
Jelly left her side and began humming over one of his songs. 

‘At this point Mary returned, looking harassed and annoyed, 
and informed me with a look of despair that even if she could 
manage to get through Or son sola, nothing would induce her to 
be victimised by so incompetent an accompanist, “ So,” she added, 
“T shall ask Mr. Fothergill to make an excuse for me on the score 
of indisposition, and substitute that little Norwegian song which 
you sent me, and which I have taken rather a fancy to.” 

‘Imagine my feelings! However, I kept my counsel, and said 
nothing. I was divided between a sense of satisfaction at having 
succeeded in my imposture, and a kind of disillusionment caused 
by the failure of so good a judge as Mary to see through my guile. 
Well, the evening wore on. Mr. Jelly sang his great song ‘ The 
Vagabond ”—I speak of ten years ago—with the utmost success. 
As Mary remarked in her epigrammatic way, “it described a 
beggar and beggared description.” Later on he gave “ The Diver,” 
to show off his exceptionally lownotes, and introduced a shake which 
was worthy of his name. That song, by the way, always reminds 
me of a story I once heard of a “ profound bass” who, learning of 
the existence of a rival in Lancashire, walked all the way thither 
from London, and on reaching his cottage leant over the gate and 
remarked, “Gcod evening,” on double C. Whereupon to the utter 
discomfiture of his visitor, the other replied “ Good evening” on 
the A below, at; which the southerner at once walked back to 
London. Finally, after getting through her other songs, satisfac- 
torily enough, considering the state of her head, Mary sang 
“ Estrid’s Lied,” for the first and only time in public. Iam bound 
to admit that it did not create a furore, but I did not break my 
heart about it. We caught our train comfortably, and, thanks to 
Mr. Fothergill, were spared the discomfort of another journey on 
foot through the streets of Chadwick. Next day I confessed my 
imposture, and having got possession of the MS., burnt it; nor 
could Mary’s entreaties prevail on me to make another copy. 

‘In the following year she left England, and I have never seen 
her since, though she writes to me pretty regularly. Well, the 
fire’s out, and I’ve kept you far too long out of your bed by this 
long rigmarole. The days I speak of were very pleasant for me, 
in some ways the pleasantest I ever spent; but it by no means 
follows that a bald record of them is interesting to another person.’ 
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I assured him as I bade him good night that he was mistaken, 
and my assurance was sincere, for as I walked home pondering 
upon what I had heard, I felt quite convinced that Gay’s narrative 
supplied me with a satisfactory answer to the question that I had 
often put to myself—why doesn’t Gay marry? He was eminently 
sociable, thoroughly at his ease in the company of women, at the 
same time that he always showed a chivalrous regard for them—the 
two qualities are not always found in combination nowadays. But 
the more I thought over the matter the more certain I felt that 
he would remain a bachelor to the end of the chapter. His was 
not a very deep nature, intellectually, but yet not incapable of 
Quixotic resolves and tenacious loyalty; and I could well see how, 
having enjoyed and still enjoying the friendship of the one woman 
after his heart, he was not likely to exchange it for the love that 
any other of her sex might be able to offer him. 


C. ELGRAVE- 
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Part I. 


THE STRAND AND MILLMAN STREET. 


ONE Wednesday evening, in the November of 1871, a billiard- 
match for twenty pounds a side was played at Mr. Jones’s billiard- 
rooms in the Strand by Mr. Robert Royston and Captain Alfred 
Needall. Mr. Royston was a man of about thirty-five years of 
age, who had left a line regiment some ten years previously, and 
who, for reasons which will presently appear, had been living on 
his wits, as it is euphemistically termed, for some considerable 
time previous to the commencement of this story. A large 
number of the habitués of Mr. Jones’s rooms assembled to witness 
the match, the issue of which seemed for a long time to be doubt- 
ful. It will be quite sufficient if I say that the twenty pounds 
which Mr. Royston staked were lent to him for the purpose by 
some of his friends and backers; that, feeling confident of success, 
he backed his own game for sixteen pounds more, which he had 
no means of paying if he lost; and that, after many fluctuations 
of fortune, he was finally defeated by Captain Needall. 

The match having been concluded, Mr. Royston adjourned 
with some of his friends to a neighbouring tavern, from whence 
he started at half-past twelve, with about fifteen pence in his 
pocket, for his lodgings in Millman Street. 

When he got to his house he looked carefully to see that the 
lights were out, and, having satisfied himself that everybody had 
retired to rest, he opened the door and crept upstairs to his bed- 


room as noiselessly as possible. Having shut the door of his room 


he lit his candle, and sat down to think. The loss of the billiard- 
match was an absolute defeat. Amongst other things, he had, for 
a long time past, been getting into debt with his landlady. At 
present he owed her nearly fifteen pounds, which he had promised 
faithfully to pay her next morning, and it was settled that she was 
to get either the money or his latchkey before he went out of the 
house. There was no alternative now but to give up the key. He 
had barely a shilling left, and where he was to sleep the next night 
he had not the least idea. Mr. Royston had often been ‘hard up,’ 
but things had never before come to a pass like this. It was im- 
possible to think of any excuse, or subterfuge, by which his land- 
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lady could be staved off any longer, and it was equally impossible 
to think of any source from which he could obtain the funds that 
would be requisite to provide the merest necessaries of life. For 
some time he sat in a sort of dream, trying in vain to see some 
way out of the difficulty. At last he undressed and went to bed, 
where he speedily fell asleep, with a tired, blind trust that in some 
way or other the future would provide for itself. Next morning 
he awoke rather earlier than usual, and lay for some time wonder- 
ing what on earth he was todo. At last he got out of bed, and 
pulled up the window-blind. 

‘Good heavens, this is a pretty state of things!’ he exclaimed, 
when he looked out of the window. It was a dark, wet morning, 
and the rain was beating in torrents against the glass, ‘ Curse it,’ 
he continued, ‘the very elements are against me. The umbrella 
will be of no use after all.’ Now the occasion of his last remark 
was this: Mr. Royston had unbounded confidence in his own in- 
genuity. Owing to an accident, as he regarded it, he was suddenly 
left houseless and penniless. If he had a day or two ‘to turn 
himself about ’—as he expressed it—he had no doubt of getting 
himself, in some way or other, out of his immediate difficulties. 
To obtain this day or so of grace it was absolutely necessary that 
he should be provided with, at least, a few shillings. With a few 
shillings in his pocket he felt sanguine of raising a few pounds. 
But, where were the few shillings to be got? Under the circum- 
stances he could not call an old clothes’ man into the house, or 
take away with him much more than a change of linen. He had 
no jewellery. The only thing that he could plausibly take out of 
the house, for the purpose of pawning, was a handsome, silk 
umbrella, which was heavily mounted with silver, and which 
would, probably, fetch from twelve to fifteen shillings. But there 
was the rain, and with it an end of this last resource. 

For some minutes he stood at the window looking in vain for 
any appearance of a break in the clouds. Then he got back into 
his bed, and lay again watching and cursing the rain, and trying 
to think of some excuse by which his landlady might be put off 
once more—if it were only for a day. It was no use, however. 
He had, unfortunately, committed himself to definite statements 
of fact, and in the face of these statements he found it impossible 
to concoct any plausible reason why the money should not be paid, 
as he had promised, at eleven o’clock that morning. About half- 
an-hour had passed in this way when there was a knock at his 
door. 

© Yes,’ he cried. 

‘Your breakfast, sir,’ said the servant who was outside, ‘and 
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please, sir, Mrs. Williams would like to see you as soon as you can 
come downstairs.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Royston—wishing to goodness that it was all 
right. 

: As soon as she had gone he got up and brought in the tray 
which she had left before his door, for he only occupied a bed- 
room. Lying on the tray there was, amongst other things, a 
mourning envelope with the Gloucester post-mark. 

‘Good heavens! it’s Manton’s writing,’ he exclaimed, as he 
held it before him with a trembling hand. ‘The old boy must 
be dead. What the mischief could Manton want to write to me 
about unless I’m left something? What can it be? Come— 
here goes,’ he muttered, as he opened the envelope. 

The letter was a long one, and it took Mr. Royston some three 
or four minutes to read it, as he did, very carefully through. When 
he had finished its perusal he stood fora minute as if he were stunned, 
then suddenly he threw the letter on the floor and danced a sort of 
can-can round the room. With the reader’s present knowledge of 
Mr. Royston’s history, I should, probably, only confuse him if I 
were to quote Mr. Manton’s letter. The immediate purport of the 
letter, however, was that, owing to his uncle, William Royston, 
having died intestate on the previous morning, he (Robert Roy- 
ston) was entitled to a property that was worth about 4000/. per 
annum. Robert Royston’s father was the younger of two brothers. 
He was an officer in the army, and had married Robert’s mother 
while his regiment was stationed in Ireland. Mrs. Royston died in 
giving birth to Robert, who was their first and only child, and 
the father died when Robert was about eight years of age, leaving 
him 3,000/. William Royston, the uncle, who was a bachelor, 
took a great interest in his nephew Robert; and, when Robert 
went into the army he agreed to make his income up to 4001. per 
annum, provided that Robert kept the money which he had been 
left by his father invested in consols. Unfortunately, Robert was 
both a gambler and a spendthrift, and after he had been in the 
army for about six years, he had to leave it, being at the time 
heavily in debt. His commission was sold by his creditors, and 
he had himself sold the consols shortly after he came of age, and 
squandered the proceeds. Notwithstanding all this, his uncle 
continued to make him an allowance of 3001. a year, until a very 
nasty thing occurred some four years after he had left the army. 
One morning William Royston received a letter from his nephew 
which he read quite as carefully and with quite as much surprise 
as Robert had just read the letter from Mr. Manton. Having 
read the letter he came up to town and had an interview with his 
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nephew. Then he returned to Gloucester and gave certain in- 
structions to his bankers, in consequence of which a bill for 
1,000/., which purported to bear his acceptance, was honoured by 
them a few days afterwards. From that time neither the uncle 
nor the nephew ever saw or in any way alluded to each other. 

Besides his nephew Robert, William Royston had a niece 
named Edith Litton, who was the only daughter of his only sister 
Susan. Susan had been disowned by their father for marrying a 
man of whom he disapproved, and had died about the time when 
Robert left the army. William Royston had never seen his niece, 
but when he had separated from his nephew he began to think of 
her, and finding that she was living with some relatives of her late 
father—for both her parents were dead—and that the people she 
was living with were very badly off, he brought her to The Cedars, 
which was the name of his house in Gloucester, while she was 
quite a child. She was a very pretty, lady-like girl, who reached 
her twentieth year shortly before his death, and it had been his 
intention to make her his sole heiress. Unfortunately, like a 
great many other people, he had continually postponed making his 
will. There could be no doubt as to how he intended to leave his 
property, over which he had absolute control, for he had frequently 
spoken to Mr. Manton and other people on the subject. The 
unfortunate thing was that the will had never been actually made. 
On the morning previous to that on which Robert received Mr. Man- 
ton’s letter he got a sudden attack of angina pectoris when sitting 
down to breakfast. His first act, when he found that he was in 
danger, was to have a messenger sent to Mr. Manton, who lived 
near, asking him to come to him at once to make his will. The 
next thing he did was to dictate a short provisional will to a Miss 
Bevan who was staying at the house as companion to Miss Litton. 
From his dictation she took down these words :— 

‘This is the last will and testament of me, William Royston, 
by which I leave all the property that I may die possessed of to 
my niece, Edith Litton.’ 

The butler was summoned to the parlour to witness his signa- 
ture, but, whilst Mr. Royston was trying to remember the attesta- 
tion clause, and before he had signed the paper, he suddenly expired. 
As his property was exclusively real, the consequence, of course, was 
that it passed without any reserve to his nephew Robert. There 
would have been no use, even if Edith wished to do so, in trying 
to dispute the matter with Royston. There was, legally speaking, 
no will, and therefore, as Mr. Manton saw at once when he came 
to the house, there was nothing on which any claim on her behalf 
could be based. 
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Mr. Manton learned Robert Royston’s address from a clerk -of 
his with whom Robert kept up an acquaintance, and whom he had 
met in London some three weeks previously. He at once wrote a 
very feeling letter to Robert, detailing the circumstances attending 
his uncle’s death, and urging him to make some provision for his 
cousin Edith, who, contrary to the intention of her uncle, had by an 
accident been left a pauper, while he (Robert) had by the same 
accident been placed in a position of affluence. I wish that I had 
space to quote the letter in which Mr. Manton urged these con- 
siderations very skilfully and pointedly on the heir to the estate 
of William Royston. 

What the first effect of the ictter on Robert’s mind was, the 
reader may surmise from his conduct when he had read it. How 
he behaved subsequently, will be set forth in the next part of this 
story. 


Part II. 


THE CEDARS AND THE PRIORY. 


On the Saturday evening after the death of William Royston, 
two young ladies} were sitting in the drawing-room of The Cedars 
which was an old-fashioned house, situated some three miles from 
the town of Gloucester. One of the ladies was Edith Litton, a 
tall, delicate-looking girl, with dark hair and very regular aquiline 
features, the other was her companion, Miss Bevan, a showy look- 
ing blonde with a brilliant complexion, a retroussé nose, and a pair 
of very large and rather hard blue eyes. It was quite dark without, 
but the candles had not been lighted as yet, and the two ladies 
were sitting by a great fire which illumined the handsomely fur- 
nished room as it crackled and roared up the chimney. 

After a silence of some minutes, Miss Litton, who was evi- 
dently in deep grief, said in a low tone: 

‘ They ought to have been here before this; I hope nothing has 
happened. It’s very dark on the roads, and that grey horse is so 
restive.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be afraid,’ exclaimed Miss Bevan, in a petulant voice. 
‘They'll come safe enough, safer than they deserve ° 

‘Don’t, dear, don’t,’ interrupted Edith, the tears coming to her 
eyes as she spoke. ‘ You ought not to talk in that way.’ 

‘Why it’s the most disgraceful thing I ever heard of,’ cried 
Miss Bevan. ‘The idea of his bringing two strangers to the house 
at such atime. It’s perfectly monstrous.’ 

‘It doesn’t seem right, but they must be very intimate friends 
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of his,’ said Edith. ‘ You know he has been away so long, and he 
must have friends like everybody else.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ exclaimed Miss Bevan again. ‘Do you suppose 
that any man with the commonest self-respect would come to the 
house with him at such a time? They are some of his pot-house 
companions, you'll find. But hush! Is not thatthe carriage? It 
is! Oh, here is Mrs. Preston; shall I wait here while you go down- 
stairs to receive them ?’ 

‘I wish you’d come with me, dear,’ said Edith, nervously. ‘I 
feel afraid, I don’t know why.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Miss Bevan, and they left the room. 

Mrs. Preston was the wife of the clergyman of the parish. She 
had come to stay in the house until atter the funeral, which was 
to take place on Monday, and her husband had gone to the station 
to meet Royston, who was coming to The Cedars with two of his 
London companions. 

In a minute or two, the carriage drew up at the door, but, when 
the party came into the brilliantly lighted hall, it was obvious, I 
am sorry to say, that Royston and his friends had been indulging 
freely on the journey from London. Mr. Preston, who was evi- 
dently very much disconcerted, went through the introductions as 
well as he could; as to Royston and his companions, they were all 
of them ‘fuddled,’ and herded together in a shamefaced way, 
while the introductions were being gone through, bowing awk- 
wardly, and saying, ‘ How d’ye do, how d’ye do?’ as each name 
was pronounced. Neither party thought of shaking hands. The 
men seemed to be confused, and ashamed—as they might well be. 
And the ladies, at least Mrs. Preston and Miss Litton, shrank back 

in dismay at the sight of the swollen faces and hazy eyes of their 
visitors. 

Miss Bevan, however, did not seem to be altogether displeased 


. with the half-tipsy but wholly satisfied leer of admiration with 


which Mr. Royston regarded her. 

‘Perhaps you would like to see your rooms?’ said Mr. Preston, 
after a moment’s pause, during which neither party seemed to know 
what to say. 

‘ By all means,’ said Royston ; ‘ we’ll be down in a few minutes,’ 
he added, addressing the latter part of the sentence to Miss Bevan 
apparently. 

‘How well I remember the old place,’ he remarked in an utterly 
unconcerned manner, as they were going upstairs with Mr. Preston 
and a servant to their bedrooms. ‘ What time will dinner be at ? 
I’m getting rather hungry. What do you say, Markham ?’ 

‘ Dinner was ordered for six o’clock, but if you wish, I dare say 
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it can be got ready much sooner,’ interposed Mr. Preston in a 
husky voice. It is hard to say whether he was more grieved or 
scandalised. 

‘Oh, I can wait,’ replied Markham. 

‘ Well, whilst we’re dressing we'll have a biscuit, and a brandy- 
and-soda up to our rooms, just to keep us going,’ said Royston, 
who spoke as carelessly as if they were in an hotel. 

When they had selected their rooms, and the servant had gone 
downstairs to get the brandy and soda water, Mr. Preston went 
into Royston’s bedroom, where, having closed the door, he spoke 
very solemnly about the dreadful event that had happened, and 
besought him to remember, and to entreat his friends to remember, 
the awful presence that was in the house. 

For a minute or so, Royston listened without making any 
answer, at last he said: 

‘Mr. Preston, I am very sorry if you think that either my 
friends or I have acted in an unseemly manner. I have no wish 
to show any disrespect for the memory of my uncle. In fact, I 
have come to attend his funeral, lest it should be thought that 
I bear any ill will on account of the way in which he treated me. 
But whilst I wish to act with every regard to propriety, it would 
be simple hypocrisy if I were to say that I am grieved at the loss 
of a man who has acted towards me as he has done.’ 

And, then, Royston commenced a long statement concerning 
his alleged ill-treatment, in which he carefully omitted any 
allusion to the one-thousand-pound bill which purported to bear 
his uncle’s signature. It was not long before he saw that Mr. 
Preston was completely ignorant of the matter, and, when his 
mind was made easy on the subject—whether it was that he 
thought that there was no longer any reason for adopting an 
attitude of defiance, I do not know—but he certainly became 
much more docile and conciliatory. They had a long conversa- 
tion, during which Mr. Preston showed a good deal of tact, and 
eventually he had little trouble in getting Royston to see that, 
until after the funeral, his friends would be much more suitably 
lodged at an hotel in Gloucester. Markham, who was what is 
termed ‘a man about town,’ and his companion Chisel, a solicitor, 
of whom I shall have to speak presently, were delighted at the 
idea when they were consulted about the matter, as it was just 
beginning to dawn on their minds how utterly out of place they 
were in the house of mourning. And I have no doubt that 
Royston himself would gladly have exchanged the gloom of The 
Cedars for some more congenial surroundings, if he had not felt 
that it was due to his position to remain in the house of which 
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he was now the master. Accordingly, it was arranged that 
Messrs. Markham and Chisel were to return to Gloucester after 
dinner, and that Royston was to go with them to see that they 
got comfortable rooms, and to come back to The Cedars when 
they were housed. 

Miss Litton was so much shocked by the appearance of the 
strangers, that she retired to her room, where she remained for 
the rest of the evening. Dinner passed heavily, Markham and 
Chisel, who evidently felt themselves de trop (not to speak of 
their unfitness at any time for the society of ladies), were silent 
and awkward. The Prestons were in deep grief for their old 
friend, and, naturally, did not think it an occasion on which 
they were bound to find conversation for such visitors. In fact, 
if they had not had Miss Litton’s interest at heart, I doubt 
whether they would ever have received the strangers at all. 
Consequently, the only two people at the table who spoke much 
were Mr. Royston and Miss Bevan, between whom something as 
nearly approaching a hot flirtation, as the circumstances would 
permit, was going on before the meal was over. So much was 
this the case, that Mrs. Preston took occasion, when they retired 
from the dining-room, to hint to Miss Bevan that a house of death 
was hardly a fit place for the kind of pleasantries and badinage 
which they had been exchanging. The hint was given in the 
mildest manner, but it elicited the tart rejoinder from Miss 
Bevan, that ‘she hoped Mr. Royston knew how to conduct him- 
self in his own house.’ 

After they had sat for a considerable time over their wine, 
Royston and his friends started for Gloucester. I am afraid, for 
reasons which the reader may surmise, that they might not have 
left the house, or, possibly the dining-room at all that night, 
if Mr. Preston had not had the luggage put into the carriage, 
and then intimated in a very peremptory manner that the car- 
riage was waiting for them at the door. At last they did take 
their departure, Royston promising to return by ten, or shortly 
after. It is enough to say that the carriage came back without 
him. 

Mrs. Preston and Miss Bevan were sitting at breakfast next 
morning, when he came into the room, having walked over from 
Gloucester. 

‘I think I shall take up my abode here for some time,’ he 
remarked, in a careless tone, as he sat down to the table. ‘The 
country air seems to agree with me.’ 

Mrs. Preston received the remark in silence, but Miss Bevan 
said that ‘the air was very bracing.’ 
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‘Yes. One does not often see such a complexion as yours in 
London,’ said Royston. 

‘Perhaps they don’t keep very regular hours,’ Miss Bevan 
observed naively. And this was the only allusion that was made 
to his absence on the previous night. 

Mrs. Preston left the room shortly afterwards to see Edith, 
who was too unwell to get up that morning. When she returned 
neither Royston nor Miss Bevan was there, and, on inquiring 
from a servant, she learned that they had gone out for a walk. 

Hours passed without there being any appearance of either of 
them until, at length, when it was nearly five o’clock, they drove 
up to the House in an open carriage from the White Hart Hotel, 
in Gloucester, where they had been lunching with Markham and 
Chisel. 

I must do Miss Bevan the justice to say that she had not left 
The Cedars with any intention of going to Gloucester. She went 
out, in the first instance, merely to take a stroll about the estate 
with Royston. Presently they got on the high road, and shortly 
afterwards found themselves in Gloucester. He went into the 
hotel to see his friends. She had, or thought she had, no alterna- 
tiv? but to wait for him in the coffee-room. Then lunch was put 
on the table, and then—well, what else could she do but sit down 
to the meal? Markham and Chisel left the house shortly after 
lunch was over, and when Miss Bevan was alone with Royston, for 
there was nobody but themselves in the room, she began to cry, 
declaring that her reputation would be ruined, and that she 
dared not return to The Cedars. He set to work to console her, 
and the end of it was that she came back in triumph as his bride- 
elect. Of this latter fact Mrs. Preston received peremptory 
notice when, on their return, she went into Miss Bevan’s room to 
remonstrate with her about her conduct. 

It may seem, at first sight, that a man like Royston would not 
be likely to surrender himself in this precipitate way. But love, 
as distinct from friendship, is generally contracted at first sight, 
or not at all. And men who, like Royston, are not much accus- 
tomed to the society of ladies often obey its promptings most 
recklessly. No doubt men who mix constantly in the society of 
ladies are just as liable to the passion as those who do not. But 
they grow circumspect from experience. Perhaps, also, they get 
the attack in a milder form. However this may be, it is an un- 
doubted fact that the shrewdest and most hard-headed men often 
contract the most eccentric and improvident matrimonial engage- 
ments. And I have an idea that the clue to the explanation of 
some of these anomalies will be found in the above considerations. 
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Miss Bevan, then, was to be Mrs. Royston as soon as a licence 
could be obtained, and the curious arrangement they made was 
that Markham and Chisel were to go to live at The Cedars next 
day, when the funeral was over, and that she was either to go for 
the present with Miss Litton to stay at the Prestons’ house, or, if 
the Prestons made any difficulty about receiving her, that she was 
to be lodged at the White Hart Hotel until they were married. 
Under any ordinary circumstances I am sure that Mrs. Preston 
would not have cared to let the marriage take place from her 
house, but she knew that Edith was entirely dependent on her 
cousin, who would naturally be influenced by his wife, and it was, 
probably, in the hope of propitiating Royston that she consented 
to receive Miss Bevan. 

At ten o’clock on the morning after the funeral, Mr. Manton 
drove up to The Cedars to consult with Royston about the admini- 
stration of his late uncle’s property. The Prestons had gone 
back to their house, The Priory, taking Edith and Miss Bevan 
with them, and Markham and Chisel had come to live at The 
Cedars. 

‘Is Mr. Royston at home?’ Mr. Manton inquired of the butler 
when he drew up at the door. 

‘He is, sir,’ replied Adams, an old man who had been in the 
service of the late Mr. Royston for a number of years, ‘ but he’s 
not up yet, and I’m afraid it looks as if he wouldn’t be for some 
time. There’s been dreadful goings on last night, sir. I don’t 
think any of the servants will stop in the house;’ and then 
Adams related to Mr. Manton the particulars of a drunken 
orgie which had taken place on the preceding night. Royston, 
it appeared, had arrived at about five o’clock with two carriages, 
containing Markham and Chisel, and half a dozen loafers, whom 
they had picked up in Gloucester. The company were all more 
or less inebriated when they sat down todinner. After dinner 
the fun grew fast and furious. I need not trouble the reader by 
recounting the details. Suffice it to say that the female servants 
were all about to give notice to leave. 

‘Mr. Robert was always wild, sir,’ said Adams, when he had 
finished his story; ‘but he seems of late to have got into low 
company, and to have forgotten his position. There are two men 
sleeping on the sofas in the drawing-room whom I’ve seen hanging 
about the public-houses and billiard-rooms of Gloucester for the 
last seven or eight years.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Mr. Manton; ‘I shall leave my card. You 
may tell him that I shall be at my office all the afternoon, and 
that I shall be glad to see him.’ 
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Shortly after three o’clock that afternoon, while Mr. Manton 
was sitting in his private room, a clerk came in with two cards, 
one of which was from Mr. Royston, and the other from Mr. 
Albert Chisel, Solicitor, 27 Craven Street, Strand. 

‘Humph, I thought as much,’ said Mr. Manton to himself, 
when he looked at the cards. ‘Show them in, please,’ he con- 
tinued aloud. 

Royston looked rather shamefaced as they entered the room, 
but Chisel’s demeanour showed the most perfect assurance. Mr. 
Chisel had commenced life as an office boy, whose duty it was, 
amongst other things, to black his master’s boots, and sweep out 
his rooms. When he was about fifteen he entered the service of 
a solicitor who took a fancy to him, for some reason or other, 
promoted him in the office, and eventually gave him his articles. 
It was in this way that Mr. Chisel himself blossomed in due course 
into a solicitor. At the time I speak of he was about thirty years 
of age, and was pretty generally regarded as one of the most con- 
summate cads in the profession. How Royston came to be familiar 
with him does not much matter. What is material to our story 
is that it was to him that Royston applied for an advance of ready 
money when he got Mr. Manton’s letter. Royston, as Chisel knew 
very well, was already in debt to the extent of several thousand 
pounds, and the advance he received, together with the funds 
which brought the party to Gloucester, was provided on condi- 
tion, amongst other things, that Chisel was to take Mr. Manton’s 
place as solicitor to the estate. When you want to be sure that 
a thing will be done there is nothing, the proverb tells us, like 
doing it yourself, and so Mr. Chisel had come in person to inform 
Mr. Manton of the change that was tobe made. Now Mr. Manton 
was a keen old gentleman, who had made a fortune years before, 
and who was prevented by indolence, as much as by anything 
else, from retiring from the profession. He confined himself to a 
small practice, which was not the less lucrative because it was 
utterly non-contentious, and his business worked so easily that it 
seemed less trouble to let it go on than to wind it up. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that he was secretly glad to be well rid of such 
a client as Royston, who, in all probability, would begin by felling 
the timber, and mortgaging every acre of the estate, and end, 
after he had sold-the equities of redemption, by begging from 
and abusing every body who had the misfortune to be connected 
with him. Such a client would be regarded by a man like Chisel 
as a special gift of Providence. But, then, there are solicitors 
and solicitors. Consequently, when Chisel began in a shrill, half 
feminine voice to intimate all and singular the reasons which 
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had led Mr. Royston to appoint him (Chisel) as his solicitor, Mr. 
Manton cut him short by saying very blandly that he would be 
happy to hand over the papers connected with the estate when 
administration had been granted, and the heir-at-law was legally 
entitled to give a receipt. This little matter having been disposed 
of, to the satisfaction of all parties, Mr. Manton proceeded to 
sound Royston as to his intentions with regard to Miss Litton. 

‘I shall do everything that is right, of course,’ said Royston, 
when the subject was broached. ‘ Just now I am heavily in debt, 
and I expect it will be some time before I shall have a thousand 
pounds which I can call my own. But, for the present, she can 
stay with Miss Bevan, and come to live with us when we are 
married. She’d be company for Gertrude, at all events until I 
get my affairs a little straight.’ 

‘I call that avery liberal offer considering how heavily involved 
_you are at present. But I knew you'd do what was right,’ said 
Chisel emphatically. 

Was he in earnest? Possibly he may have been. For people 
who make it their business to fool others, very often become their 
own dupes; otherwise they could not fail to see how very absurd 
their words and acts occasionally are. 

Mr. Manton was too wise to argue with Royston in the presence 
of his companion; so he let the subject drop for the time being, 
intending to reopen it when he could get Royston by himself, and 
shortly afterwards Messrs. Royston and Chisel took their departure. 
They went to the White Hart, where Chisel drew cheques 
amounting to over three hundred pounds in favour of Royston, 
who sent them off by the next post to some creditors of his in 
London. When this transaction was completed, Mr. Chisel was 
interested in his client to the extent of nearly five hundred pounds 
for money advanced to him, and paid on his account, during the 
last few days. It is true that to meet these large disbursements 
Mr. Chisel had had to draw against some funds which he held 
merely as a trustee, and which he ought, in strictness, not to have 
touched, more especially as he was, personally, not worth a hundred 
pounds. But, then, Royston was perfectly safe, and the prospect 
was very tempting. 

Meantime things had not been going very smoothly at The 
Priory. On the preceding evening Royston was under a promise 
to come over from The Cedars after dinner to spend a few hours 
with Miss Bevan. Mr. Preston’s curate, who was a very good- 
looking young man, dined at the Priory, and showed marked 
attentions to Miss Litton. As he was financially, and otherwise, 
an eligible suitor, it was generally understood, before the death of 
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William Royston, that he was going to propose to her. On the 

present occasion, the contrast there was between him and Robert 
Royston, together with the fidelity he showed to Edith, did not 
serve to improve Miss Bevan’s temper. When nine o’clock 
arrived, without any appearance of Robert, she had a pretty 
accurate suspicion how her recreant and whisky-loving suitor was 
engaged. He would have been with her an hour before if he 
were as sober or constant as Mr. West, who was engaged in an 
earnest conversation with Edith. So Miss Bevan thought. And 
when Mr. West rose to take his leave about ten o’clock, it is hard 
to say whether her strongest emotion was one of rage, or jealousy, 
or humiliation. Mr. and Mrs. Preston avoided making any allu- 
sion to the absence of Royston,as they had tact enough to discern 
what was passing in her mind, and thus Miss Bevan had to go to 
bed nursing her wrath until a favourable opportunity should arise 
for giving it vent. 

She had not long to wait. When two o’clock arrived next day 
without there being any appearance of, or tidings from, Mr. 
Royston, she dressed herself to go out, and, seeing Mrs. Preston 
and Edith sitting in the parlour as she passed the door said, shortly, 
that she was going for a walk. 

‘I think Edith ought to go with you. A walk would do her 
good,’ Mrs. Preston observed. 

‘ Not at present, please,’ was the curt and peremptory answer. 

‘And why not at present, may I ask?’ said Mrs. Preston 
sharply. She had been annoyed at the manner of Miss Bevan all 
the morning, and was made angry by the tone in which she 
spoke. 

‘Am I bound to account for my acts to you, madam ?’ asked 
Miss Bevan with feigned astonishment. 

‘You are bound to show me common civility while you stay in 
my house as my guest. Nobody has asked you to do more,’ replied 
Mrs. Preston in amazement. 

‘ You ask me why I do not take Edith with me when you know 
perfectly well where I am going,’ Miss Bevan burst out. 

‘Really, Miss Bevan, you surprise me. Iam quite at a loss 
to understand your meaning,’ was all that Mrs. Preston could 
say. 
‘Well, then, I am going to see what Mr. Royston is about. 
He is very much mistaken if he thinks he can trifle with me in 
this manner.’ 

‘And do you really mean to say you are going by yourself to 
The Cedars—knowing that there is not a lady in the house ?’ ex- 
claimed Mrs, Preston. 
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‘I am perfectly well able to take care of myself without Miss 
Litton or anybody else,’ said Miss Bevan in a dignified tone. 

‘If the reports I hear are true I should be sorry to see her go 
with you,’ said Mrs. Preston drily. 

‘Oh, say at once that you’d be sorry to see me married to 
Mr. Royston,’ cried Miss Bevan, who had lost all control of her 
temper. 

‘Come, Miss Bevan, we had better not prolong the conversation. 
You have lost your temper, and I may lose mine,’ Mrs. Preston 
answered quietly. 

‘I have not lost my temper,’ shouted Miss Bevan as she 
flounced out of the room. 

It was three o’clock when she reached The Cedars. There 
was nobody in the house but the servants, so she sat down in 
the drawing-room where she waited until a few minutes after five, 
when she returned escorted by a maid-servant. It was nearly 
half-past five when she reached The Priory and found that Mr. 
Royston had just left, having called a few minutes previously, and 
returned at once to Gloucester when he found that she was not there. 
Why did he not wait for her or go on to The Cedars to see her? 
The real reason was that he had an appointment with his friends 
in Gloucester, which, for a man like Royston, was a perfectly 
sufficient reason. Miss Bevan thought that he had been purposely 
misled as to where she was, or, at all events, that he had been 
allowed to go away with the idea that it was very uncertain where 
she had gone to, or when she would return. She felt certain 
there was 4 conspiracy against her, and became more wroth than 
ever. 

Next morning she received a letter from Royston saying that 
he had to go to Cheltenham on business, and would not be back 
until late in the evening, but that he would be with her early on 
the following morning. The letter, which was affectionate enough, 
was written from the White Hart; so Miss Bevan wrote at once 
both to the White Hart, and The Cedars, imploring him to come 
to her as soon as possible, as she felt that it would be impossible 
for her to continue much longer at The Priory. These letters were 
received by Royston on his return late that night from Cheltenham. 
He immediately showed them to Chisel, who promptly advised him 
to take Miss Bevan away from The Priory. 

‘It’s a shame to see the poor girl treated in such a way,’ cried 
Chisel, indignantly. ‘ They are all jealous of her, and you'll have 
to hold your own against the conceited lot of them.’ 

‘So I shall,’ responded Royston, warmly; ‘ we shall take her 
out of the place to-morrow morning.’ 
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Mr. Chisel had many reasons for wishing to break off Royston’s 
connection with the Prestons and the other families in the 
neighbourhood, so he accompanied him next morning to The 
Priory, from which they proposed to take Miss Bevan to the 
White Hart. It was barely half-past ten o'clock when they 
arrived, but she had packed up all her things, and was waiting 
for them in the parlour where Mr. and Mrs. Preston were waiting 
also. There had been a battle royal on the previous night, in 
which Miss Bevan openly accused Mrs. Preston of having purposely 
misinformed Mr. Royston when he called to see her. The upshot 
of it was that Miss Bevan announced her intention of leaving the 
house next morning, whether Mr. Royston came for her or not. 
She had been so disagreeable all day that the Prestons had not 
the slightest objection to her doing so, but they wished to set 
themselves right with Royston ; and they were anxious to come 
to an understanding with him, before he left the house, as to what 
he intended to do for his cousin. 

‘We wish to have a few minutes’ conversation with you,’ said 
Mr. Preston to Royston when he came into the parlour followed 
closely by Chisel. Perhaps your friend would not mind stepping 
into the next room.’ 

‘ Certainly not, if Mr. Royston wishes it ; but I am his solicitor 
and he seldom acts without my advice,’ replied Chisel, laying 
stress on the words ‘Mr. Royston,’ and speaking in a surprised 
manner, as if he had said, ‘ You don’t suppose that he would be 
fool enough to trust himself amongst you without my protection.’ 

‘Oh, let Chisel stay, he knows all my affairs. What is it all 
about ?’ said Royston, who was glad to have somebody to back him 
up in what he was afraid would develop into ‘a scene,’ for Miss 
Bevan was beginning to cry. 

‘Mr. Royston, what did I say to you about Miss Bevan when 
you called here on Tuesday night?’ asked Mrs. Preston. 

‘You said that she had gone to The Cedars to look for me, 
and that you expected her back very shortly. But I am sorry I 
had not time to wait,’ was the answer. At which vindication of 
her hostess Miss Bevan fairly wept aloud with rage. 

‘Very well,’ continued Mrs. Preston; ‘that disposes of that 
matter. I have only to add that she has thought proper to 
announce her intention of leaving the house.’ 

‘It is easy to see why,’ Mr. Chisel observed, in a tone of in- 
dignation. ‘I call it simply scandalous,’ 

‘Call what scandalous, sir?’ exclaimed Mrs. Preston. 

‘Your treatment of that young lady, madam;’ said Chisel, 
severely. 
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‘Oh, shut your row, Chisel ;’ cried Royston, who was getting 
angry at his officiousness. 

But here a brougham drove up to the door, and Mr. Manton 
stepped out of it. 

No visitor could have been more welcome to the Prestons at 
the moment, so they went into the hall to receive him, and to 
bring him into the parlour. 

‘ Where is Miss Litton,’ he asked, when he was seated. 

‘She is not very well,’ replied Mr. Preston. ‘And that brings 
me to a subject I was about to speak to Mr. Royston about. He 
and Miss Bevan are going to leave us, but, before they go, I think 
he ought to say what provision he intends to make for his cousin. 
Under the circumstances she certainly has a claim upon him —in 
honour, if not in law.’ ; 

‘Mr. Royston has already told Mr. Manton that, at present, 
it would be impossible for him to do more than give her a home,’ 
piped Chisel in his he and she voice. 

‘Please be silent, sir, and let Mr. Royston speak ;’ said Mr. 
Manton, in a contemptuous manner. 

‘ Oh, all I can do is to give her her board and lodging. There is 
no use in asking for anything more at present,’ replied Royston, 
in a careless tone. 

‘Very well,’ said Mr. Manton. ‘That is your answer.’ Now 
he continued addressing Mrs. Preston, ‘ will you be so kind as to 
ask Miss Litton to come downstairs as soon as she can? I have 
an important announcement to make, and I wish to make it in 
her presence.’ 

There was profound silence in the room while Mrs. Preston 
went upstairs for Edith. Chisel turned deadly pale, and sat 
trembling in his chair, while Royston and Miss Bevan kept their 
eyes fixed on Mr. Manton as if they hoped to gather from his 
face some clue to the statement he was about to make. 

In a few minutes Edith came down, and when Mr. Manton had 
shaken hands with her, and they were all seated, he said : 

‘The late Mr. Royston owned three houses in Dublin.’ Mr. 
James Evans, who is a solicitor in Dublin, acted for many years 
as his solicitor and agent with respect to this property. I wrote 
to Mr. Evans on Friday last to inform him of Mr. Royston’s death, 
and I have this morning received his answer, which I shall read. 


‘17 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin: November — 1871. 
_*Dear Sir,—I have been out of town for a few days, and only 
received your letter on my return this morning. I can assure you 
that it is with deep grief that I read the intelligence of the 
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death of my old and valued friend and client Mr. William Royston, 
for whom I have had for many years a most sincere affection and 
esteem. I hasten, however, to inform you that you are mistaken 
in supposing that the property will descend on his intestacy to 
Mr. Robert Royston, who is the son, but not the heir, of his brother 
Arthur Royston. 

‘The circumstances areas follows: Arthur Royston was stationed 
in the year 1836, in Bulruddery, Co. Mayo. He there married 
Jane Moriarty, the daughter of Patrick Moriarty, a farmer, who 
emigrated to America about a year afterwards. They were married 
at the parish chapel of Bulruddery, on June — 1836, but, as 
Arthur Royston was a Protestant, and as the marriage was not 
confirmed at a Protestant church, it was void and the issue con- 
sequently illegitimate. This was known at the time by Mr. 
Royston, but not by Miss Moriarty or her parents. Shortly after 
the marriage Mr. Royston had to leave Ireland hurriedly with 
his regiment ; Miss Moriarty remained in Bulruddery, where she 
gave birth to a son, Mr. Robert Royston, in the following March. 
Mr. Arthur Royston came back to Bulruddery a few days hefore 
her corfinement, and was present when she died in child-birth. 
He was deeply grieved at her loss, and suffered great remorse at 
not having had the marriage properly solemnized according to the 
full legal requirements. There cannot, however, I am sorry to 
say, be any doubt that the marriage was completely void, and 
consequently that Mr. Robert Royston is, in the eye of the law, 
illegitimate. I went into the matter fully with Mr. Arthur Royston 
in the year 1842. He was most anxious to have his son legiti- 
matized, and by his directions I took the advice of two of the most 
eminent counsel of the time as to whether the marriage could, in 
any way, be upheld. Their opinion, however, was that it was 
clearly and absolutely void. 

‘I should think that the late William Royston was never aware 
of the real facts, as Arthur Royston was most anxious that his son 
should be regarded as being legitimate. It is, however, my duty 
now to apprise you of the truth. In the absence of Robert, the 
heiress to the estate will be found in Miss Edith Litton.—l 
remain, dear Sir, 

‘Yours faithfully, 
‘JAMES Evans. 
‘Henry Manton, Esq.’ _ 

When Mr. Manton had finished reading this letter, Mr. Chisel 
got up and left the house without saying a word. He took the next 
train back to London, and attended at his office as usual on Friday 
and Saturday when he executed a bill of sale on the furniture in 
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the office. On Monday and Tuesday a perfect sheaf of cheques 
which he and his clerk had cashed after banking hours on Saturday 
afternoon, were returned marked ‘ Account closed.’ But from that 
Saturday afternoon neither the holders of the cheques, nor the 
holder of the bill of sale, nor the cestuis que trust, nor anybody 
else who knew Mr. Albert Chisel, ever saw him again. 

Miss Litton generously allowed Robert Royston—and, as far as 
I know, still allows him—four pounds a week. At first the allow- 
ance was fifty pounds a quarter, but,as he had a habit of spending 
the fifty pounds in a few days and then asking for more, a weekly 
arrangement was substituted. Miss Bevan declared that she could 
not remain in England after what had happened ; so she got 2001. 
to ge to America, where she married a gigantic capitalist. The 
last time I heard of her she was living in a house with a brown 
stone front, and driving the highest-stepping horses, and giving 
the grandest balls in New York. 

Edith Litton has been Mrs. West for many years. She lives 
very happily at The Cedars with her husband and a large family. 


W. Hz. 
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Che H— Atreet Affair. 


I. 


Towarps the close of a certain day—a November day it was, by 
the way—I was seated in my consulting-room making a jotting, 
as it was my custom to do, of my day’s visits. It was not late; 
evening was only closing in; but I had considered my work for 
another day at anend. Asa docter of medicine my practice was 
not large. I had not long commenced to practise, which will 
account for my duties not being of a severely trying character. 
The neighbourhood in which I had established myself, at some 
little distance from the city, was one for the most part given up 
to a better middle-class population. Afraid to risk my chances of 
success in a too aristocratic district, and not altogether desiring 
to throw in my lot with the poorer people, I deemed it politic to 
adopt a medium course; and, I must say, I had as yet found no 
reason to regret having done so. I was young and prepared to 
battle for a position, as I well appreciated I would have to do. 
Not infrequently the opportunity was given me of undertaking 
hospital work, such as assisting at post-mortems, &c., and, while I 
cannot state that this added much to my slender income, I was 
thereby undoubtedly acquiring the best of knowledge. 

On this November afternoon, as I have said, I was occupied in 
my little room in rear of the shop. I had not been many minutes 
in, when a cab rattled up to the door and dropped a tall, foreign- 
looking man, who, entering and showing signs of no little excite- 
ment, inquired forme. Surmising that I was about to be intro- 
duced to a new ‘case,’ I left my chair and went into the shop. 

The tall man was breathing hard, as if he had run a couple of 
miles for me, instead of driving in a four-wheeler as he had done. 
I was not prepossessed by his appearance. There was something 
like a distrustful scowl upon his face, which was well browned ; 
and his excitement, I half decided, was, at any rate in part, 
assumed. 

‘You are Dr. Ambrose?’ he inquired, in a voice in which 
anxiety was well displayed, his restless beady black eyes seeming 
to search me through and through. I nodded, and he went on. 
‘Ah! well I want you to see a patient. If—if you'll get into the 
cab, I'll explain as we drive along.’ 

With some degree of trepidation, for there was something 
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about him I did not quite like, I acquiesced, and, following him 
into the vehicle at the door, we were soon moving at a breakneck 
pace over the ill-paved streets. It was a misty night, and I could 
not discern where I was being driven, but was quite aware of an 
exceedingly large number of turnings being made. We were, it 
seemed to me, perpetually turning corners ; and I was in a perfect 
maze as to my whereabouts. 

My companion leant back in the carriage and rubbed his brow 
with his handkerchief, eyeing me the while in the same distrustful 
manner I had before noticed. 

He was, or pretended to be, sc much upset by excitement 
that I said not a word to him, although he had expressed his 
intention of supplying me with the details of the case as we drove 
along. As a consequence, the cab was pulled up before another 
word had been exchanged between us. 

We had stopped before a large private self-contained dwelling 
of several storeys. The houses were all very much alike, I had 
managed to remark, as we were whirled rapidly through the 
quiet street, and I could not recollect having ever been in it 
before. ’ 

The door was approached by about a dozen steps, up which I 
followed the stranger, who let himself in witha key. The door 
closed behind us with a noisy bang that struck me as being very 
inconsiderate with an ill person on the premises, and I found 
myself in an elegantly furnished though ill-lighted hallway. 

As we entered a dog approached us. Hasty as was my motion, 
some defect about one of its eyes caused me to regard it particu~ 
larly. The left eyelid was only partially open when the other 
was wide awake, and this gave to the animal an unusual sleepy 
look. 

Bidding me follow him, the stranger proceeded up the stairs, 
and pushing open a door he ushered me into a bedroom. On the 
bed lay the rigid form, entirely covered, of what I on my first 
glance decided was a female of thin, spare build. 

Laying aside my hat and gloves, I approached noiselessly and 
was about to turn down the bedclothes to see the face of my 
patient, when the stranger spoke. His voice was low, but it con- 
tained such a menace as made me take a step back. 

‘Dr. Ambrose,’ he said, speaking slowly, and fixing me with a 
stare which I returned as haughtily as my astonishment permitted, 
‘this is your patient. He——’ I started. Then the person 
was that of a man, not of a woman, as I had thought. I glanced 
in doubt to the figure on the bed, which had undergone no change 
of posture. 
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The stranger remarked my astonishment, and his eyes gleamed 
malignantly under his lowered brows, as he continued, if possible, 
even more threateningly than before :— - 

‘ He is unconscious. Now, understand me, doctor. His face 
must remain concealed from you, and the bedclothes must not be 
disturbed.’ 

‘ But,’ I expostulated, in wonderment at his reasons for such 
conduct, * how in the world am I to diagnose the patient’s ailment, 
if not permitted to make even a cursory examination ?’ 

‘ As best you can under the circumstances. You can use your 
hands to count the beat of the pulse, and do all that is necessary 
for you to doin that manner, under the bedclothes; but you must 
not see his face.’ 

‘ And what is your reason for this extravagant proceeding ?’ I 
asked him angrily, now fully determined to decline to render 
medical aid under any such preposterous and impossible con- 
ditions. 

‘I do not intend to give any reason,’ was his blunt reply. 

‘ Then,’ I said sternly, ‘it is impossible for me to prescribe for 
the patient. I must see her to understand what is wrong.’ 

I said ‘ her’ intentionally, on the spur of the moment. 

‘You must see him, you mean, doctor,’ he corrected, catching 
me up and glaring at me, his brows again angrily lowering. I 
readily perceived from this incident that my first decision as to 
the sex of the patient was the right one. 

I was now fully informed as to what sort of man I had to deal 
with—one of an unscrupulous, unbending nature, prone to brow- 
beating—and that there was some villany afloat I was thoroughly 
convinced. We were alone in the apartment with the patient, 
who had never once moved since my arrival; indeed I had seen 
no one else as yet. I was some paces from the bed; but, making 
up my mind on the instant, I strode towards it, at the same 
moment partly wrenching aside the clothes that covered the head. 
I had time to see a pinched white lifeless face, the muscles fixedly 
set, a blue tinge surrounding the eyes, which were closed. A 
thin streak of silky black hair was upon the upper lip. To act 
and perceive these things was but a second’s work, then turning 
and facing the stranger, whose features were fairly contorted by 
passion, I ejaculated the three words, the first that occurred to 
me :— 

‘This is murder !’ 

Scarcely had the accusation found utterance, when a stunning 
blow on the top of my head, as from a heavy bar, deprived me of 
my senses, and I sank unconscious to the ground. 
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II. 


WueEN I came to myself I was lying on the little couch, in my 
room behind the shop, my assistant doing what he could to restore 
me. The wound on my head was very painful but, I was glad to 
find, was not of a serious character. Naturally, on recovering my 
senses, I was surprised at finding myself there, and asked an 
explanation, for I remembered nothing after the blow. 

‘The same gentleman brought you back in the cab,’ I was 
informed. ‘He said you had tripped in stepping out of it, and 
he feared you had received a severe hurt to your head. He was 
greatly upset, and after getting you brought in here, said his 
wife was so ill he couldn’t wait, but must go at once for another 
doctor.’ 

Crafty fellow ! was my unspoken comment ; but——. 

‘His wife did he say?’ I queried incredulously. 

‘Yes,’ replied my assistant ; ‘and he said he would come back 
later and see how you got on. There’s the card he left.’ 

I took it eagerly, and read, ‘Jules R. Condott.’ It gave no 
address, and I tossed it aside, for I knew it had been used merely 
as a blind to my unsuspicious assistant. 

I pondered the affair long ; but could make nothing of it. It 
was patent to me there was undoubted villany about; but the 
more I mused over it, the more clearly did I realise how powerless 
I was to interfere. However, I resolved it was my bounden duty 
to report the occurrence to the police authorities; and I did so 
without delay. A quick-witted detective sergeant, by the name 
of Holland, was put on the case, and with him I discussed the 
matter at considerable length and in all its aspects. 

At the very outset we were nonplussed in that I was unable 
to point out the house to which I had been conveyed. 

‘I don’t really see,’ said Holland to me after severe delibera- 
tion when we met by appointment early on the succeeding day— 
‘I don’t really see how we are to set about inquiries. You can 
give me no clue to the street, the house, or even in what direction 
you were taken. There is only one way of getting at it, though, 
and that is for you to scour the neighbourhood, for coming acci- 
dentally upon the house, you will, of course, know it again.’ 

I had thought of that, but when I recollected that all the 
houses in the street were alike or nearly so—for I had time to 
note that much before passing in behind the so-called ‘ Jules R. 
Condott ’—I was even doubtful of my ability to do what the 
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detective so readily took for granted. Still, I might try; and 
immediately decided to set out on my tour of discovery. 

But before leaving Holland, who did not think there would 
be any necessity for his accompanying me on my initial walk 
round, I spoke again of the strange patient, regarding the sex 
of whom I was by no means settled in my own mind. It was 
Holland’s opinion that the man, naturally agitated in conveying 
me back to the shop, had made a slip in speaking of his ‘ wife ;’ 
no doubt the person really was his wife, although he had endea- 
voured to make-believe, for some unaccountable reason, that the 
figure upon the bed was that of a male. The black hair on the 
upper-lip, the detective had little doubt had been attached to 
help out the delusion. 

Hours long I walked through every likely street, and soon 
gave up all hope of succeeding in my self-imposed mission. 
There was a sameness about the tenements of that quarter of 
London that I had never till then known, and that was quite dis- 
heartening. It was more than likely in my lengthy parading that 
I had chanced upon the house, but how was I to know it from its 
fellows? Weak from loss of blood, and tired out by my unpro- 
ductive rambling, I had well-nigh decided to give up the search, 
when the very clue I sought for was, unaccountable as it may seem, 
provided to my hand. 

Abruptly turning a corner, I beheld, right in front of me, the 
sore-eyed dog I had seen in the house the night before. There 
was no doubt about it; I knew the animal again at once. The 
discovery lent new energy to my tired limbs, and I plodded on 
after the unkempt brute, never, even for an instant, letting it out 
of my sight. On through crowded and again through almost 
deserted streets, I followed for a considerable distance, jubilant at 
my good fortune, for I felt I was being guided to the house I so 
wished to reach. The dog ambled along at a brisk pace with 
which I had some difficulty in keeping up; and I would surely 
have been left far behind had it not been for the canine pro- 
pensity to sniff at every second corner. 

We had come to a quieter part of the neighbourhood. My 
search was finished. Running up a number of steps, the dog 
seated itself calmly at a door. There was the house. 

Yet when I examined it more closely I was thrown into un- 
certainty, for it had every sign of being tenantless. The windows 
were dirty, the steps unwashed, the brass about the door dull and 
tawny, and the casements on the first floor were closely shuttered 
whilst down in the area lay a mass of rubbish. After all, was it 
possible I could be mistaken? It was only too apparent that the 
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house was unoccupied. But of what use was it to stand there 
gazing at an empty building and a mangy cur that sat square on 
its hind legs and seemed quite at home? So, taking a note of 
street and number, I returned to make my report to Mr. Holland. 

He rubbed his hands when I announced the finding of the 
dog, but, on my telling him of the unoccupied aspect of the 
house, his jaw fell. 

‘We'd better see it together ;’ and we set out for the street. 

We had little difficulty in ascertaining that the tenement was. 
to let, and before long we had secured the keys ostensibly to view 
the premises. The staircase I recognised ; but it was thick with 
dust. I led Holland to the room in which I had seen the ‘ patient ;’ 
it was empty and covered with layers of dust, as was the case 
everywhere else. Any little hope which the finding and tracking 
of the dog had raised, and which the deserted exterior of the 
building had left me, now disappeared; for it was simply impossible 
that the house could have been occupied in any way the night 
before. Careful examination was made to discover traces of recent 
habitation, but none were forthcoming. In every chamber we 
searched ; not a corner was passed by without scrutiny ; and in 
the end, we had to admit our labour had been in vain. 

I felt decidedly chagrined at this result, and though Holland 
tried to raise my spirits, I fancied he entertained some suspicion 
of my being in my right mind. Not that he had no cause for so 
thinking, as I myself was now half-inclined to look on my ex- 
periences of the previous night as having foundation solely in my 
own imagination. But the pain behind my ear was too acute to 
permit of the long harbouring of that theory. 

I returned disappointed to the shop, Holland going back to 
the police office. I was sorely in need of rest, and slumbered 
uneasily for a time in an armchair, Fortunately, my professional 
services were not in demand; had they been so, I question if their 
exercise would have proved to my patients’, or to my own, advan- 
tage. In fact, I was unfitted for work. The excitement and 
fatigue of the past twenty-four hours, coupled with the loss of 
blood from my scalp wound, were more than my physique could 
readily put up with. 

But I could not long remain inactive. I was in a perpetual 
fidget. I had made a statement to the authorities which was 
already regarded with questioning by at least one of their func- 
tionaries. My professional reputation—it was not much of a 
reputation then, I had to admit with sorrow to myself—was at 
‘stake. T was unable to substantiate my statements, and I was 
altogether in a very awkward predicament. I even went the 
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length, I may say, of viewing myself as accessory to a dreadful 
crime. 

Thoughts like these kept recurring to me, and more with the 
intention of getting away from them than for any other reason, I 
once more went out. 
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Ill. 


ApsENTLY I shaped my course for the scene of my previous 
evening’s adventure, and, almost before I knew it, found myself 
opposite the house. 

It was now well on towards dark. The street was entirely 
deserted, save for my solitary self. The edifice displayed all the 
outward indications of being without occupants; but as I looked 
up at the top windows, I fancied I saw a sudden flash of light. 
In doubt as to the reliability of my eyesight, I continued to gaze 
upwards. Again there was the flash as of a candle passed behind 
a venetian blind. No longer dubious of the fact, I speedily left 
the spot in search of Mr. Holland, pleased to be able to strengthen 
my position even thus trivially. 

The detective pursed up his lips in a puzzled way, when I 
breathlessly told him of the light; then, putting on his greatcoat, 
we left the office in company, repairing with as much celerity as 
we could to H Street. The distance between the police 
chambers and H Street was no inconsiderable one; but 
Holland and I were not long in covering it, which we did in 
silence. 

We took up our posts immediately opposite the tenement, 
where we waited in the chill winter air for two whole hours unseen 
from the other side; but, to my extreme disgust, nothing was 
visible. The light did not again appear. 

‘ Doctor, look here,’ said Holland bluntly, as we turned away ; 
‘I cannot for the life of me see how any person could possibly live 
in that house after the examination we made to-day. But, to 
satisfy you, and put the matter at rest, although I myself think it 
will be fruitless, if you agree we will come back here to-morrow, 
get inside the house and remain quietly in it till night. What 
do you say ?’ 

‘Very well,’ I agreed, glad to have an opportunity of settling 
the affair, and thoroughly put out at the non-success of our second 
visit to the locality ; ‘that ought to decide it one way or other.’ 

‘You know,’ continued Holland, taking pity on my glum 
demeanour, and contradicting his previous opinion in doing so, 
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‘it is just possible someone may go in at night, when, of course, 
we shall nab him. It’s queer, though, we haven’t seen the dog.’ 

The following afternoon, at four o’clock as arranged, I met 
Holland, and together we paid another visit to H Street. 
We quickly entered the house with as little noise as possible, and 
took up our quarters in a room on the first floor. 

Our wait was a protracted and tiresome one, cooped up ina 
darap close atmosphere. The time passed with leaden step. 
Daylight was replaced by gloaming, and then night fell. Seven 
o’clock had struck, and the darkness of night was quickly setting 
in, though to us it seemed tardy enough in its coming. Eight 
o’clock sounded from the neighbouring church spire, and still no 
one had come to the house. 

Holland said not a word; we stood in silence in the dark 
room ; but I knew he was rapidly losing patience, as I had done 
long before. 

Hist! Something creaked above us. Neither of us spoke. 
We held our breath for what was to follow. The creaking noise 
was repeated, accompanied by a dull hammering that reverberated 
strangely through the deserted chambers. I felt the sweat gather 
in heavy beads on my brow. There were people in the dwelling, 
after all, then, it would appear. But who were they, and whence 
did they come ? 

‘My God!’ ejaculated Holland, under his bated breath. 
‘ What is that?’ 

I did not answer. I was straining my ears for the slightest 
sound. A subdued and sudden thud had called forth Holland’s 
exclamation. Some one in an apartment higher up in the build- 
ing was now crossing the floor, seemingly with no desire to 
disguise his motion. 

‘They are at it now,’ again whispered Holland, and, in the 
momentary silence, I was conscious of his producing a weighty 
truncheon from the pocket of his greatcoat. 

‘Will you go up just now?’ I inquired of him in a similarly 
lowered tone. 

‘No. Let them go ahead for a while,’ he answered. ‘They 
get careless after a time, and can be more readily surprised.’ 

The sounds continued, gradually growing more and more 
pronounced, as if to confirm Holland’s statement that they would 
* get careless after a time.’ 

Then the persons above us, for there were at least two, 
approached the head of the staircase, where they spoke together. 
None of the conversation reached us where we stood, by the 
slightly open door of one of the apartments on the first floor, The 
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talking ceased, and they seemed to move away from the head of 
the stair, to return again, however, after a few moments, walking 
slowly and laboriously, as if carrying a heavy weight between 
them. 

Cautiously and with a pause at every other step, they 
descended. A lamp, suspended by a cord from the top bannister, 
afforded them but a poor light to guide their movements. 

At this juncture Holland silently pulled open the door of the 
room in which we had ensconced ourselves, and we receded. for 
some distance into the chamber. The parties coming down, who- 
ever they were, must pass our door, which led out on to the 
landing. 

Some minutes elapsed ere two men came in sight, bearing 
between them a long coffin-shaped box, at the appearance of 
which I could scarce refrain from giving utterance to an exclama- 
tion of horror, for I had no doubt that it contained the body I had 
seen in the bedroom. 

They passed before us and continued down the flight of dusty 
steps. When about halfway down to the basement floor, Holland 
grasped my arm tightly, and pulling me over towards him, 
whispered: 

‘We must make an attempt at capture now; only I wish I 
had stationed some men about. However,’ he spoke grimly, ‘ are 
you fit for it ?’ 

For reply I pressed his arm. 

‘Then, come on. We must get them both,’ and he approached 
the stair landing on tiptoe, I following. 


IV. 


WHEN we got to the bend of the stair, the man in advance, in 
whom I at once recognised the person of Jules R. Condott, 
suddenly looking up and seeing us pursuing, dropped the box 
with a cry of alarm, and precipitately decamped. The other, 
letting go his end of the wooden casket, turned round to ascertain 
the cause of his companion’s sudden retreat, and Holland, shout- 
ing, ‘Surrender to the law,’ grappled with him, breathlessly 
bidding me follow the confederate. This behest I was on the 
point of obeying, but stopped, and went instead to the detective’s 
assistance, for he was already thrown to the ground by his oppo- 
nent, a man of meagre build but great strength. 

The box in falling had come in contact with the thin railing 
of the staircase, breaking several of the plain iron supports. 
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Wrenching away one of these, the man, snorting like an enraged 
bull, whirled it round his head, and I naturally fell back, then 
leaping over the oblong case, he flew down the few remaining 
steps and disappeared. MHolland’s head, dashed against the wall 
with no little force, was badly cut, and several seconds elapsed 
before my efforts at restoring him were successful. Then with as 
little delay as possible we followed the pair of culprits, but, it is 
almost needless to say, we saw no more of them. 

Holland then made for the front door, where, blowing his 
whistle, he had soon several stout policemen at his disposal, who 
searched every nook and cranny likely to afford concealment, 
without, however, coming upon either of the men. 

In the green behind the house, which was also subjected to 
close scrutiny by the light of the policemen’s lamps, for it was 
now pitch dark, the exclamation of one of Mr. Holland’s assistants, 
who had narrowly escaped falling into it, attracted our attention 
to a hole, of no great depth, which had been dug in a corner 
against the party wall dividing the properties. The office of the 
wooden case, and the intentions of the two ruffians we had sur- 
prised, were now only too apparent. Holland whistled softly when 
the discovery was made. 

‘By Jove! this is a serious business,’ he admitted ; then, 
turning to his men, he continued: ‘ Here, Wills, Henderson, and 
you, Watson, away off round the terraces and keep a sharp look- 
out for any suspicious characters.’ 

We returned to the house. The horrible nature of the tran- 
saction we had disturbed kept me silent. Had the two men 
completed their night’s work without interference, a dastardly act 
might never have been detected. 

Holland addressed me abruptly : 

‘I’ve no doubt, Doctor,’ he said, ‘ they’ve got safe away. But 
I’ve been trying to think how they could possibly get into the 
house. I'll take my oath there was no one in it yesterday when 
we went through it together, and yet to-night they get into it 
without coming in by the front. It’s puzzling, and I want to 
solve the mystery.’ 

‘We heard them first of all in the attics,’ I responded, and 
suggested, ‘ Had we not better go up there now?’ 

We proceeded up to the top of the huge house. In one of the 
rooms we found that part of the wall had been removed, giving 
an entrance to the adjoining tenement. 

‘That accounts for it,’ remarked Holland quietly. ‘The house 
alongside seemed a very quiet one,I fancied. But I thought you 
were positive of the house, Doctor,’ he added drily. 
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‘ Well, so I was, till I saw it couldn’t have been tenanted, and 
even then the dog strengthened my former belief.’ 

‘By the way, we have never seen that dog again, It must 
have belonged to the last occupier of this house.’ 

‘I think that must be the explanation, although it must have 
been in the other house I saw it.’ 

‘Well, well. We've explained everything now and no mistake,’ 
said Holland, grimly; and turning to the policeman who had 
entered the room at our heels, ‘You go down to the house 
on the right, and get in—if you can. I expect you won't 
manage it.’ 

The policeman disappeared, obedient to the order of his 
superior, and we crept through the hole into the adjoining build- 
ing. The garret apartment we obtained admission to in this 
fashion had, to all appearance, been used for the storage of lumber, 
and was full of odds and ends of furniture. 

The rattling of the door-bell away down below was distinctly 
audible in the stillness of the night where we stood. Holland’s 
assistant soon came back to report, as we expected would be the 
case, that his prolonged ringing of the bell had brought no 
response, no one seeming to be in the place. 

‘Then we had better explore,’ decided Holland ; and we com- 
menced to ransack the house, which was in all details, as regards 
accommodation, the counterpart of that alongside in which Holland 
and I had been so long confined. There was every sign of its 
having been in the possession of people of wealth. The furniture, 
if not all of recent date, was substantial, and costly pictures hung 
upon the walls. 

One bedroom I had no hesitation in recognising as that in 
which I had been so strangely introduced to my patient. The 
furnishings of the apartment were tossed about in the greatest, 
confusion—the blankets and sheets dragged from the bed and 
lying in bundles on the floor; the carpet ruffled, and a heap of 
charred papers within the grate. 

The disorder was more noticeable in this chamber than in any 
other in the house, and as I gazed round on the disarrangement, 
I decided in my own mind that if crime there was, and I had little 
doubt of it then, it had been committed here. 

Leaving everything undisturbed, and stationing two policemen 
in charge, we retraced our steps to the box, which was opened by 
my order. As I had thought, it contained the body of a woman, 
and, oddly enough, I could perceive no odour, on removing the 
lid, such as would indicate decomposition; from which I was 
forced to conclude that death had occurred not long before, This 
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puzzled me not a little, as, I debated, had the woman been dead 
when I saw her on the bed, decomposition must of necessity have 
been by now well advanced. Had the woman then been dead 
when I was shown into the room ? 

The body was rolled in a bed-sheet, and looked marble-white. 
There was now no hair upon the upper lip, and the form was that 
of a young woman, who could lay claim to a considerable share of 
beauty, of not more than twenty-four years, I judged. 

I had the box removed to the hospital mortuary, where it 
would undergo the customary post-mortem examination; and it 
now being very late, and feeling exhausted from my day’s exertions, 
I left, Holland and his men, returning home to obtain some much 
needed repose. 


Vv. 


Earty on the forenoon of the following day I set out for the 
hospital. It would be with more than ordinary interest that I 
would assist in the examination of the body we had captured. I 
had no difficulty in being put on the work; indeed, my friend 
Allgreave, the hospital doctor, invited my co-operation. 

Donning white overalls, to save our own clothes from possible 
stains, we entered that part of the hospital buildings devoted to 
the storing and examination of the dead—in other words, the 
mortuary and dissecting theatre. I had become inured to the 
peculiar sickening odours that hung around the long low-ceiled 
chambers. 

The room in which the body was disposed was a large one, and 
contained quite a number of dissecting tables, each with its ledge 
on every side and perforated with numberless draining holes, 
communicating with the receptacles beneath. 

Allgreave and I were alone, and, as was our habit, we performed 
our work in silence. We moved the body on to a table close to 
the window to have the benefit of the better light. 

My companion then turned down the cloth so as to uncover the 
woman’s face. He looked at it for some seconds. It was of the 
same delicate marbley hue which had before struck me. 

‘I say, Ambrose,’ at last he remarked, in a perplexed tone, 
‘this body is quite fresh. It seems not to have been dead an 
hour.’ 

I had taken the hand of the woman—a small, shapely, alabaster- 
like hand it was—in my own, and was surprised to find it rigid 
instead of flaccid and relaxed. Allgreave, following up one of his 
tests to ascertain the length of time that had passed since death, 
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and with the look of bewilderment still on his mobile face, ad- 
ministered a resonant slap to the side of the head, the effect of 
which was to cause me to drop the wrist I grasped with a start. 
The pulse, it seemed to me, had beaten in response to the slap, 
though I held the hand listlessly in my own palm! 

Allgreave, noticing my amazement and my sudden motion, 
inquired, *‘ What is it ?’ 

‘Why,’ I replied, beckoning to the arm in question, ‘ when you 
gave that blow with your hand just now, I fancied the pulse 
throbbed.’ 

‘You don’t say so?’ And as he spoke a flash of intelligence 
replaced the doubtful look that his face had worn since we entered. 
He raised his expressive eyebrows, and then bending anxiously, 
scanned the face of the inflexible form extended before us. After 
making an effort to bend the stiff elbow he spoke, and a thrill of 
anxious doubt seemed to pervade his words: ‘Ambrose, there’s 
something wrong here. I’m not sure that she’s dead.’ 

I looked at him in astonishment. 

‘What do you mean, Allgreave ?’ I asked. 

‘Did you remark the absence of smell ?’ was his rejoinder. 

‘I did. To-day, and also last night, and it surprised me very 
much; but,’ I added, ‘I never doubted that she was not dead.’ 

‘Did you note the muscular rigidity of the limbs ?’ he went 
on; ‘ they refuse to yield even to harsh treatment! ’ 

‘Yes, I agreed. ‘When I first entered the sick chamber, as 
I think I told you, I was struck with the severe outline of the 
patient on the bed, although she was entirely covered then.’ 

‘I don’t think she’s dead,’ he answered quietly. Again he 
subjected the form to searching observation, making use of those 
innumerable and simple tests that seem to come with” experience, 
but which, for the most part, were then unknown to me. I was 
like a cypher beside Allgreave; his knowledge was so extensive. 

‘We'll try the battery,’ he decided after a short pause of 
hesitation, an unusual thing with him ; and he produced a diminu- 
tive case enclosing a small electrical apparatus for medical use. 

The body was gently eased on the table to a sitting posture, 
although the bending of the muscles was no easy task, and the 
current sent into the small of the back, at the lumbar vertebre. 
The immediate consequence of the initial shock was that the body 
gave a sharp jerk forwards. 

‘Bless me!’ murmured Allgreave under his breath, in con- 
sternation, I take it, that his own theory was supported by this 
incident. He had the narrow wrist in his hand. ‘She isn’t dead !: 
The pulse is moving !’ 
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I stood in silence watching him. I could be of little assist- 
ance in such an extreme case as this, and I knew he would work 
better if I did not interrupt. But to stand by, and watch in 
silence, was a trial to me, in my then frame of mind, almost more 
than I could bear. 

He turned his attention next to the nerves of the eye, sending 
a strong light into that organ. The result seemed to determine 
his opinion. 

‘ Catalepsis!’ he briefly explained, without looking up; and 
what had been a sort of mystery to me, though I half guessed, from 
the characteristics of the peculiar case, that it was something of 
the kind now so concisely indicated by Allgreave, was made clear. 
I had had no experience of this dreadful nervous disorder, in which 
volition and all muscular action are abruptly terminated, leaving 
the subject torpidly in the posture he occupied at the moment of 
attack ; and I was, therefore, of little service to my more learned 
confrere who had already determined upon his course of treatment. 

He took a couple of fine needles and baring the woman’s feet, 
ran them under the toenails into the quick, watching grimly for 
the result—a movement, hasty and of not long duration, of one of 
the arms. He repeated the operation, and a quiver ran through 
the limb he had selected. With the other foot he did the same 
thing, when a sharp twitch was given to the leg and a spasm 
crossed the waxlike face. 

Satisfied with these displays of sensation, he proceeded to try 
the result of more exquisite pain, with the view of recovering the 
presently subdued muscular power. 

Providing himself with a small-sized and finely-edged blade, he 
entirely severed the upper portion of one of the nails, cutting the 
flesh on both sides. The whole body moved spasmodically, so 
keen was the torture inflicted, and an arm slipped over the side of 
the table waving to and fro for a few seconds with a pendulous 
motion, showing that a cessation of restraint upon the muscles 
had already to some extent supervened. Allgreave’s attempts at 
recuperation were evidently to be crowned with success, and he 
apparently thought so himself. 

At this stage he requested me to bring a couple of nurses, 
which I hastened away to do. 

When I returned with the two hospital attendants, it was to 
find that Allgreave had so far succeeded in his task of bringing 
the woman out of her trance state that her eyes were staring 
wildly around, though they seemed not to convey any impression 
to the brain. 

In this morbid condition she was carefully carried into the 
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hospital proper, for it was thought that if she came to her senses 


in such a place as the dissecting-room, the nature of her sur- 
roundings might go far to procure a relapse. 

There is little more to tell. The case was one of unusual 
interest to the faculty, not alone on account of the length of time 
during which the suppression of sensation and volition had 
endured, but because of the singular circumstances by which it 
had been attended throughout. The attack, it was generally 
agreed, must have been made by the disease when the woman was 
asleep, the position in which her body was found confirming this 
hypothesis. It occurred to me, in reviewing the incidents leading 
up to this achievement of my friend Allgreave’s (for the medical 
journals of the time regarded his successful treatment of the case 
in this light), that I had been guilty of a grievous oversight in 
taking it for granted that life was extinct when I hastily examined 
the body on the stair, and when I distinctly recollect remarking 
the total absence of odour peculiar to bodies which have departed 
this life. I spoke of this to Allgreave, and he comforted me by 
saying he would probably have done the same thing in my place, 
and adding further that the attendant circumstances, so upsetting 
in themselves, entirely exonerated me from fault. 

There was little doubt, and the view. was corroborated by the 
woman herself on her recovery, which, I am glad to say, was soon 
effected, that the man who called at my shop had considered 
himself the cause of his wife’s death—for wife of his she proved to 
be—and fearing discovery, had decided to entomb what he little 
thought was a living body. The woman was not by any means a 
robust person, but rather one of nervous and hysterical tendencies. 

I never heard anything more of her husband. All that I can 
say is that the house in H Street was vacated some little 
time after the woman’s discharge from the hospital as cured. 
Whether the man, whose name was proved not to be ‘Jules R. 
Condott,’ ever returned, I cannot with certainty tell ; but, as the 
case was much commented upon by the newspapers, and he must 
have been made cognisant of his error of judgment in deeming 
_ his wife dead when she was only prostrated from a nervous affec- 
tion, it is my own impression that he did. Certainly, the law 
could not hinder him from doing so, as my detective friend, 
Holland, had reluctantly to admit. 





JUSTIN FRESHE, 


MAR 31 1915 
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ture. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Beaconsfield, Lord: A Biogra- 
phy. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Sixth 
Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





Beauchamp. — Grantley 


Grange: A Novel. By SHELSLEY 
BEAUCHAMP. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Beautiful Pictures by British 


Artists: A Gathering of Favourites 
from our Picture Galleries. All en- 
graved on Steel in the highest style ot 
Art. Edited, with Notices of the 
Artists, by Sypney ArmyraGz, M.A. 
Imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt and gilt 
edges, 21s, 


Bechstein.— As Pretty as 
Seven, and other German Stories. 
Collected by Lupwic BECHSTEIN. 
With Additional Tales by the Brothers 
Grimm, and roo Illusts, af RICHTER. 
Small 4to, green and gold, 6s. 6d.; 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Beerbohm. — Wanderings in 
Patagonia; or, Life among the Ostrich 
Hunters. By Juttus BEERBOHM. With 
Illusts, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Belgravia for 1889.—One 
| Shilling Monthly.—A New Serial Story, 
entitled Passion’s Slave, by RicHarD 
AsHE Kina, Author of “The Wearing 
of the Green,” “A Drawn Game,” &c., 
began in the JANuary Number, and 
will be continued through the year. 
*,* Bound Volumes from the beginning 
kept in stock, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
each; Cases for Binding Vols., 28. each. 


Belgravia Holiday Number, 
published Annually in Jury; and Bel- 


ravia Annual, published Annually in 
OVEMBER. Each Complete in itself. 














Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 1s. each. 


Bennett (W.C.,LL.D.),Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. each. 
A Ballad History of England. 
Songs for Sailors. 


Besant (Walter) and James 
Rice, Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illust. 
bds., 2s. each; cl. limp, 28.6d, each. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

My Little Girl. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft, &c. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, &c. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant, &c. 


Besant (Walter), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 
An Impossible Story. With Illustra- 
tions by Frep, BARNARD. 

The Captains’ Room, &c. With 
Frontispiece by E. J. WHEELER. 

Allin a Garden Fair. With 6 Illus- 
trations by Harry Furniss. 

Dorothy Forster. With Frontispiece 
by CHARLES GREEN, 

Uncle Jack, and other Stories. 

Children of Gibeon. 

The World Went Very Well Then, 
With Illustrations by A, Forestier. 
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BESANT (WALTER), continued— 

Herr Paulus: His Rise, his Great- 
ness, and his Fall. Witha New | 
Prerace. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. | 

For Faith and Freedom. With | 
Illustrations by A. Forestier and F, | 
Wappy. Cheaper Edition. Crown | 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

To Call her Mine, &c. With Nine 
Illustrations by A. ForEsTiER. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Bell of St. Paul’s. Three Vols., | 
crown 8vo, [Shortly. 
Fifty Years Age With 137 full-page | 
Plates and Woodcuts. Soa 8vo, | 
cloth extra, 16s, : | 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. | 
With Photograph Portrait. Second | 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Art of Fiction. Demy 8vo, Is. 


New Library Edition of 
Besant and Rice’s Novels. 
The whole 12 Volumes, printed from 
new type on a large crown 8vo page, 
and handsomely bound in cloth, are now | 
ready, price Six Shillings each. | 
- Ready-Money Mortiboy. With 
Etched Portrait of JAMES RICE. 
. My Little Girl. 
. With Harp and Crown. 
+ This Son of Vulcan. 
- The Golden Butterfly. With Etched | 
Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 
- The Monks of Theiema. 
. By Celia’s Arbour. 
. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
. The Seamy Side. 
. The Case of Mr. Lucraft, &c. 
- Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, &c. 
. The Ten Years’ Tenant, &c. 


Betham-Edwards (M.),Novels: 
Felicia. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. ; 
post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
Kitty. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Bewick (Thomas) and _ his 
Pupils. By Austin Dosson. With 95 
Illusts. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Blackburn’s (Henry) Art Hand- 

books. 

Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1875 to 1887, and 1889, each Is. 

Academy Notes, 1890. With nu- 
therous Illustrations. 1s. [Preparing. 

Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete 
in One Volume, with about 500 Fac- 
simile Illustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 

Academy Notes, 1880-84, Complete 
in One Volume, with about 700 Fac- 
simile Illustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 

Academy Notes, 1885-89. Complete 
in One Vol., with about 600 IIlustra- 
tions. Cloth —- 7s. 6d, (Only a 
Sew Copies for Sale.) 














BLACKBURN (HENRY), continued— 


Grosvenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 

Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1889, each ls. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1890. With nu- 
merous Illusts. Is. (Preparing. 

Grosvenor Notes, Vol. I., 1877-82. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Grosvenor Notes, Vol, II., 1883-87. 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

The New Gallery, 1888. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 1s. 

The New Gallery, 1889. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Ils. 

TheEnglish Pictures at the National 
Gallery. 114 Illustrations. 1s. 

The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. 128 Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. ith 
Notes by H. Biacxsurn, and 242 
Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


The Paris Salon, 1890. With 300 Fac- 
simile Sketches. 3s. (Preparing. 





Blake (William): Etchings from 
his Works. By W. B. Scott. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21s. 


Blind.—The Ascent of Man: 
APoem. By MaTtuiLpE BiinpD. Crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
cloth extra, 5s. 


Bourne (H. R. Fox), Works by: 
English Merchants: Memoirs in II- 
lustration of the Progress of British 
Commerce. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Eagion Newspapers: Chapters in 
the History of Journalism. Two 
Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 25s. 


Bowers (G.) Hunting Sketches: 
Oblong 4to, half-bound boards, 21s. each. 
Canters in Crampshire. 
Leaves from a ye er 

Coloured in facsimile of the 


Journal 
originals. 





Boyle (Frederick), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, America. 
Savage Life: Adventures of a Globe- 
Trotter. 
Chronicles of No-Man’s Land. 
Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


























BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Brand’sObservations on Popu- | 
lar Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating | 


the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. 
the Additions of Sir Henry ELtIts. 
Crown &vo, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Bret Harte, Works by: 
Liprary Epition, Complete in Five 
Vols., cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 68. each. 

Bret Harte’s Collected Works: 
Liprary Epition. Atranged and 
Revised by the Author. 

Vol. I. 
Dramatic Works. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 





Vol. Il. Eartier Papers—Luck oF | 
RoarinG Camp,and other Sketches | 


—BouHEMIAN Papers — SPANISH 
AND AMERICAN LEGENDS. 


Vol. II]. TaLes oF THE ARGONAUTS | 


—EASTERN SKETCHES. 
Vol. IV. GaBrret Conroy. 
Vol. V. 

NOVELS. «c. 


The Select Works of Bret Harte, in | 


Prose and Poetry. With Introduc- 
tory Essay by J. M. BELLEw, Portrait 


of the Author, and 50 Iilustrations. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6¢. 
6ret Harte’s Complete Poetical 


Works. Author’s Copyright Edition. | 
Printed on hand-made paper and | 


bound in buckram. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. With 
28 origina! Drawings by Kate 


Greenaway, Reproduced in Colours | 
by Epmuxn F vans. Sm. gto, bds., 5s. | 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
An Heiress of Red Dog, &c. 


The Luck cf Roaring Camp, and 


other Sketches. 


Californian Stories (including Tue | 


Twins oF TasLE MounrTaAIN, JEFF 
Briccs’s Love Story, &c.) 


Post 8vo, i lustrated boards, 2s, each; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

Flip. | Maruje. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
A Waif of the Plains. 

Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. each. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. 





Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by: 
The Reader’s Handbookof Allusions, | 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
Twelfth Thousand, With Appendix, 
containing a ComeLETE ENGLISH 
BisiiocraPxHy. Cr. 8vo, cloth 7s, 6d, 





With | 


CoMPLETE POETICAL AND | 





Stories — COKXDENSED | 





[ Shortly. 





BREWER (Rev. Dr.), continued— 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates: Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra 7s. 6d. 

Brewster(SirDavid),Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. 

The Martyrs of Science: Lives of 
GaLILeo, TycHo Braue, and Kep- 
LER. With Portraits, 

Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by 
J. A. Smits. 


Brillat-Savarin.—Gastronomy 
asa Fine Art. By Bricyat-SavaRin. 
Translated by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Post 8vo, printed on laid-paper and 
half-bound, 2s. 

Brydges. — Uncle Sam at 
Home. By Harotp Brypces. Post 
8vo, illust. boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Buchanan’s (Robert) Works: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR 
HUGHES. 

Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With a Frontispiece by T. Dauziev. 

The Earthquake; or, Six Days and 
a Sabbath. 

The City of Dream: An Epic Poem. 
With Two Illusts. by P. Macnas. 
Second Edition. 

Robert Buchanan’sComplete Poet:- 
cal Works. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

The Shadow of the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. With a Frontis- 
piece. 

God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by Frep. BARNARD. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 
Frontispiece by A. W. Cooper. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas. 

Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 

Foxglove Manor. 

Matt: A Story of a Caravan, 

The Master of the Mine. 

The Heirof Linne. 


Rachel Dene: A Romance. 
Vols., crown 8vo. 








Two 
([Shortly. 
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Burton (Captain).—The Book 
of the Sword: Being a History of the 
Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times. By RrcHarp 
F. Burton. With over 400 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 


Burton (Robert): 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
TON’s ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. 





Caine (T. Hall), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hagar. 


The Deemster: A Romance of the 
Isle of Man. 


Cameron (Commander). — 
The Cruise of the “Black Prince” 
Privateer. By V. Lovett CAMERON, 
R.N.,C.B. With Two lilustrations by 
P. Macnas. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 





Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 
Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 





Carlyle (Thomas) : 

On the Choice of Books. By THomas 
CaRLYLE. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. SHepHerD. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872. Edited by CHARLES 
Exrot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 





Chapman’s (George) Works: 
Vol. I. contains the Plays se 
including the doubttul ones. Vol. IL., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay % ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. IIL, 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 18s.; or separately, 63. each. 








Chatto & Jackson.—A Treatise 
on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wm. ANDREW CHATTO 
and yo Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Bonn; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 28s. 





Chaucer: 


Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H.R. Hawets. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and mu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 68. 

Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawets. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2s.6d, 


Clodd.— Myths and Dreams. 
~ 4 Epwarp Copp, F.R.A.S., Author 
of “The Story of Creation,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 











Cobban.—The Cure of Souls : 


A Story. By J. Macraren Cospean, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23. 





Coleman.—Players and Play- 
wrights | have Known. By Joun 
CoLEeMaN, Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 24s. 





| Collins (Churton).—A Mono- 


graph on Dean Swift. By J. Cuur- 
TON Co.ttins. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. [Shortly. 


Collins (C. Allston).—The Bar 


Sinister: A Story. By C. ALLsTon 
Couns. Post 8vo, illustrated bds.,2s. 


Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 





Collins (Mortimer & Francés), 
Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, iliustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Sweet and Twenty. 
Frances. 














6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Collins (Wilkie), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Antonina. Illust. by SirJoHNGILBERT. 

Basil. Iliustrated by Sir Joun GiL- 
BERT and J MAHONEY. 

Hide and Seek. Iilustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBertT and J. MAHONEY. 

The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GILBERT. 

2 of Hearts. 

OHN GILBERT, 
me Miscellanies. With a Steel-plate 
ortrait of WiLkrz CoLLins. 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir Joun GILBERT and 
F. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurierand F. A. FRASER. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. SMALL. 

Poor Miss Finch. [Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and EpwarpD 
HuGHEs. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. Firpes and Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 

G.Du Maurier and C.S.REINHARDT. 

The Frozen Deep. _ Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J. Manoney. 

The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. FitpEs and SypNEy HALL. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 
ARTHUR HopkKINs. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: A Story ot the 
Present Time. 

“1 Say No.” 

The Evil Genius. 

Little Novels. 


Illustrated by Sir 


Illustrated by 


The Legacy of Cain. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Colman’s Humorous Works: 
“Broad Grins,” ‘‘ My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GzorGE CoL- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. Buckstone, 
and Frontispiece by Hocartu. Crown 
8vo cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 





Colquhoun.—Every Inch a Sol- 
dier: A Novel. By M. J. Co.quHoun. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Convalescent Cookery: A 
Family Handbook. By CATHERINE 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





| Conway (Moncure D.), Works 


by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Third 
Edition. Two Vols,, royal 8vo, with 
65 Lllustrations, 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. 
by W. J. HENNEssy. 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Pine and Palm: ANovel. Cheaper 
Ed. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s.[Shortly. 


Cook (Dutton), Novels by: 
Leo. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Copyright. —A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
SrpnEY JERROLD. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 


Illustrated 
Square 8vo, 





Cornwall.—PopularRomances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate [Illustrations by 
GrEoRGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Craddock.— The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. Post 
8vo illust, bds., 2s. cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 

Cruikshank (George) : 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Brest 
Humour of THackeErAy, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
RoBert BroucGnu, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CruiksHank, HinE, LANDELLs, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78. 6d. each. 

The Life of George Crulkshank. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


Cumming (C.F. Gordon),Works 


by: 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each. 
In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts. 
Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illusts, 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
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Cussans.—Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 68vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Cyples.—_Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel. By WittiaMCypies, Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Daniel.— Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By GEorGE DANIEL. 
With Illustrations 
SHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 
Port Salvation. ~ ALPHONSE 
y 





Daupet. Translated 
MELTZER. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Davenant.—Hints for Parents 
on the Choice of a Profession or 
Trade for their Sons. By Francis 
DaveENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth 
limp, 1s, 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: | 


Crown 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 


Foods for the Fat: A Treatise on Cor- | 


pulency, and a Dietary for its Cure. 


Aids to Long Life. 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Davies’ (Sir John) Complete | 


Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L, in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 


Daylight Land: The Adven- 


tures, Humorous and Otherwise, ot 


Judge Joun Doe, Tourist; CepHAsPEp- | 


PERELL, Capitalist; Colonel Gorre, 


and others, in their Excursion over | 


Prairie and Mountain. By W. H. 
Murray. With 140 Illusts. in colours. 
Small 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


De Maistre.—-A Journey Round | 


My Room. By XAvIER DE MAISTRE. 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. A 
De Mille-——A Castle in Spain: 
A Novel. By JAMes De MILLE, With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38, 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 





Rost. CRuIK- | 


C. Harry | 


Crown 8vo, 2s.; | 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 


Dickens (Charles), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


| Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby 
Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHARD HERNE SHEP- 
HERD. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68.—Also 
a SMALLER EpiTI0on, in the Mayfair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RimMER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
Rimmer, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 





Dictionaries: 


A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C, BREwEr, 
LL.D. With an oe ari contain- 
ing a Complete English Bibliography. 
Eleventh Thousand, Crown 8vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook,” sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
BREWER. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
po hess icine ec te and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport ADAms, 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, hali- 
bound, 12s. 6d. [in preparation, 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuet A. Bent, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged, Cr, 8vo,cloth extra,7s.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 


Women of the Day: A Biographica 
Dictionary. ByFRancres Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By EL Liezer 
9 ea Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

8. 
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Diderot.—The Paradox of Act- 
ing, Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot’s “Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien, ** by WatTEeR HERRIES 


Pottock. With a Preface by HEnry | 
Irvine. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 4s. 6d. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. 


Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- | 


cities. 








Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A | 
g 7 | Farrer (James Anson), Works 





Donovan (Dick), Detective 
Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man-hunter: Stories from the 
Note-book of a Detective. 


Caught at Last! 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By DAVENPORT 
Apvams. (Uniform with Brewer’s 
“ Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 12s.6d, [In preparation. 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
cl.ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by WM. Girrorp. 
Edit. by Col. CUNNINGHAM, 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol, II 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 





byA.C.Swinsurne; Vol.III.,Trans- | 
his | 


lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s Works. Includin 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunninc- 
HAM. One Vol. 


WIt.1aM GirForp. Edited by Col. 
CuNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer. — The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. By Rev. T. F. Tutse,rTon 
game M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8. 





Holiday in Brazil and on the River 
Plate, By E. R, Pearce EpGcumBE. 
With 41 lllusts, Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 





| Early English Poets. Edited, 


with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 
Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 
Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 
Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


| Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 


A Point of Honour. 
trated boards, 2s. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Post 8vo, illus- 





| Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 


| 


-» Poems and Minor | 





| 
| 
| 





Epwarp EGGLEsToNn. Post 8vo, illust. | 


boards, 2s. 


Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


| Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 


Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





| Englishman’s House, The: A 


Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House; with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C.J. RicHarpson, Fourth Edition. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 
600 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 





|= “ , 
Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of | Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 


Them from Infancy to Old Age. B 
OHN BrowninG,F.R.A.S.,&c. Sevent 
dition (Twelfth Thousand). With 

70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 





| Familiar Short Sayings of 


Great Men. By SAmMueEL ARTHUR 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 





by: 

Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manners,” Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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Faraday (Michael), Works by: 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution, 
Edited by Wi1LL1AM Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numerous IIlustrations. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by WitL1AM Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


Fin-Bec.—The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Fireworks, The Complete Art 
of Making; or, The Pyrotechnist’s 
Treasury. By THomas KenTisu. With 
267 Illustrations, A New Edition, Re- 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 


The World Behind the Scenes. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Little Essays: 

Letters of CHARLES Lams, 

8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
A Day’s Tour: A Journey through 

France and Belgium. With 

in facsimile of the Original Draw- 

ings. Crown 4to picture cover, ls. 
Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 


Post 


illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
Polly. | The Lady of Brantome. 


Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com. 


plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 





Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth, | 


Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Mennorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart,D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 





Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Frederic. — Seth’s Brother's 





Wife: A Novel. By Harotp Freperic, | 


Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 





French Literature, History of. 
By Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 


Passages from the | 


Sketches | 








Francillon (R. E.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

| A Real Queen. 


One by One. 
Queen Cophetua. 


Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Esther’s Glove. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 

> or Knave: A Novel, Cheaper 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Romances of the Law. Frontispiece 
by D. H. Friston. Cr.8vo, cl, ex., 68, 


Frenzeny.—Fifty Years on the 


Trail: The Adventures of Jonn Y. 
NELSON, Scout, Guide,and Interpreter, 
in the Wild West. By HarrincTon 
O’REILLY. With over 100 Illustrations 
by Paut Frenzeny. Crown 8vo,picture 
cover, 3s. 6d.; cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Frere.—Pandurang Hari; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. Witha Preface 
by Sir H. BartLe Frere, G.C.S.L, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





| Friswell.—Oneof Two: A Novel. 


By Hain FriswEtt. Post 8vo, illus- 


trated boards, 2s. 
Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

Old Showmen and Old London Fairs. 











| Fry’s (Herbert) Royal Guide 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, | 


to the London Charities, 1888-9. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. 
Edited by JoHN Lane. Published An- 
nually. Crown 8vo, cloth, 12, $d. 





Gardening Books: 


Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden, 

By Georce GLENNY. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them, 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and JANE 
JERROLD. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 


My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F. G. Hearn. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 58.; gilt edges, 6s. 


Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 
Novel. By Epwarp GarreTT. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
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Gentleman’s Magazine (The) 
for 1889,—1s. Monthly.—In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Table Talk” by SyLvANuS URBAN 
appears monthly. 

*,* Bound Volumes for recent years are 
kept in stock, cloth extra, price 88. 6d 
each; Cases for binding, 28. each. 


Gentleman’s Annual (The). 
Published Annually in November. In 
picture cover. Demy 8vo, 1s. The 
Annual for 1889 is written by T. W. 
SpeiGurt, Author of ‘“ The Mysteries of 
Heron Dyke,” and is entitled “‘ There- 
by Hangs a Tale.” 





{ enhiap Stories. Col. | oe ee 
Ea ne boren. 24 | Golden Adbeary, The: 


lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by Epcar Tay.or. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Joun Ruskin, 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GeEorGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 63. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s- 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Robin Gray. The Braes of Yar- 

What will the row. 

World Say ? A Heart’s Prob- 
lem, 
The GoldenShaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Forest. Loving a Dream. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
A Hard Knot. | Heart’s Delight. 
Blood-Money.. (Preparing. 





In Honour Bound. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Gilbert (William), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each, 

The First Series contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jurv. 

The Seconp SER1xEs contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’] Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Gipurt (W. S.), continued — 


Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. Gitgert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S. “ Pinafore” 
—The Pirates of Penzance—Iolanthe 
- es pa mat repens Ida — The 

ikado—Tri: Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





| Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 


Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden, By GErorGE 
GLENNY. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





| Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 





mancers. By WILLIAM Gopwin. 
Post 8vo, limp, 2s. 


Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 28. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces, 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EDMUND OLLIER, 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d@Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B, Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Criz,D.D. 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SaintTe-Brvuve. 





Golden Treasury of Thought, 


The: An ENCYCLOPz2DIA OF QuorTa- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries, Selected and Edited b 
THEODORE TayLor. Crown 8vo, clot 


gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. af; 
Gowing. — Five Thousand 


Miles in a Sledge: A Mid-winter 
Journey Across Siberia. By LioneL 
F. Gowinc. With a Map by E. WEL- 
LER, and 28 Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s, (Shortly. 
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Graham. — The Professor’s 


Wife : A Story. By LzEonarp GRAHAM. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 





Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst GuuHL and W. 
Koner, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HueFrer. 545 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte—The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. 3 Bret Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by KaTE GREEN- 
away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm. 4to, bds., 5s, 


Greenwood (James),Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each. 
The Wilds of London. 

Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 


Greville (Henry).—Nikanor: A 
Novel. From the Frenck of Henry 
GREVILLE, Author of ‘ Dosia,” &c. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


Habberton (John), Author of 
“ Helen’s Babies,’”’ Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each ; 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Brueton’s Bayou. 
Country Luck. 


Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 
Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 
extra, 8s. 


Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. “ Mrs. S.C. Hatt. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac ise, G1LBert, Harvey, 
and G. CRUIKSHANK. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Halliday._Every-day Papers. 
By Anprew Hattinpay, ‘ Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 








Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
lanatory Text. By Don Fe.tx pe 
ALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s.6d. 
Hanky-Panky: A Collection of 
Very rap foe ggg he Difficult Tricks, 
White agic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 
Illusts, Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: AStory. By Lady 
DurFus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. bs., 2s. 





Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By Tuomas Harpy, 
Author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd.”’ With numerous Illustrations, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





| Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 
By J. Berwick Harwoop. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Illusts. 

The Art of Decoration. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts, 








The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s, 6d. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 


Humorists: WaAsHINGTON IRVING, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
Russett Lowett, ARTEMUS Warp, 
Marx Twarn, and Bret Harte, By 
Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 63. 


Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 
Crown $8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 





Garth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin. | Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
MissCadogna. | Love—or a Name. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. 

The Spectre of the Camera. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 
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Hays.—Women of the Day: A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis GeorGe Heatn, Author of 
“ The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s.; cl. gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 





Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by : 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
THomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.—Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
ALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table; withthe Story of Iris, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 





Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 


Ivan de Biron: A Novel. 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Henderson.—Agatha Page: A 
Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON, Author 


of “The Prelate.” Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





Herman.—One Traveller Re- | 


turns: A Romance. By Henry HEr- 
MAN and D, CurisTiE Murray. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, | 


Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 


Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index | 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, | 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. | 





Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 


Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38.6d. | 


The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. 
14s, 





Hindley (Charles), Works by: 


Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connecte with 


Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. | 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth | 


extra, 3s. 6d. 


The Life and Adventures of a Cheap | 


Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by CHARLES Hi1nDLEy. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Hoey.—The Lover's Creed. 


By Mrs. Casuet Hoey. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s, 





Crown 8vo, | 





Demy §8vo, cloth extra, | 
[1n preparation, 
| 





Holmes.— The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manua: tor the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpvon Hotmes, M.D, With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hood (Thomas): 

Hood’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic ANNUALS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom).—From Nowhere 
to the North Pole: A Noah’s Arke- 
ological Narrative. By Tom Hoop. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. BRUNTON 
and E. C. Barnes. Square crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Punsand 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 


Hooper.—The House of Raby : 
A Novel. By Mrs. Grorce Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Horse (The) and his Rider: An 
Anecdotic Medley. By ‘‘ THorMANBy.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Hopkins—* 'Twixt Love and 
Duty:” A Novel. By TicHe Hopkins. 


| _ Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 


Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By RicHarpD HEn- 
Gist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
MERS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6@. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 
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Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by Epmunp OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hydrophobia: an Account of M. 
PasTeur’s System. Containing a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PasTEuR’s new Treatment in Paris. 


With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Indoor Paupers. By ONE oF 
Tne. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 








Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean InGELow. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
__ illustrated boards, 2s. 


irish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited by A. PEr- 
CEVALGRAVES. Post 8vo,cl. limp, 2s.6d. 


James.—A Romance of the 
Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 18.; cl.,18, 6d. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics 
for Students. By CATHERINE A, 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 63.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Open Air. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By Water Besant. Second Ed, 
Photo. Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 
Curlosities of Criticism. Post &vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Lord Tennyson: 

















A Biographical 
With a Photograph-Por- 


Sketch. 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and 


Edited by Henry S. Leicu. Post8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


“John Herring,” Novels by 
the Author of: 
Red Spider. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s, 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 

gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
‘wo Hundred Illustrations, 

Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 

Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundred Illustrations. 


Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WiLLIAM 
GirrorD. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s.; or separately, 6s. each, 


Josephus, The CompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both ‘The Antiquities of the 

ews” and “The Wars of the Jews.” 
wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By Roprrt 
Kempt. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Kershaw.—Colonial Facts and 
Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kersuaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Keyser.—Cut by the Mess: A 
Novel. By ArTHUR KEYSER. Cr, 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cl., 1s. 6d. [Shortly. 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each: 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
A Drawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green.” 

















Passion’s Slave. Three Vols. Crown 


8vo. (Shortly. 





Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. Illustrated. 
Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 


Jesse.—Scenes and Occupa- 
tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 














Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 
Oakshott Castle. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WiLtiam 
Knicnt, M.R.C.S.,and Epw. Knicurt, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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Knights (The) of the Lion: A 
Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Marquess of Lorne, K.T. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra. 63. 


Lamb (Charles): 

Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 

and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 

inal Editions, with many Pieces 

itherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H 
SHEPHERD, With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the ‘Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Essays of Elia. Both Series 
complete. Post 8vo, laid paper, 
handsomely half-bound, 2s. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By CHartes Lams. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by CuHarLEs Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Firz- 
GERALD. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 

Lane’s Arabian Nights.—The 
Thousand and One Nights: com- 
monly called, in England, “THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
ments.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic with copious Notes, by 
Epwarp WIL.1aM Lane. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 

ood, from Original Designs by 
Ws. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
aCopy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STanLey Poote. With a Preface by 
Stanvey Lane-Poore. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 


The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. each, 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. 


Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 
Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 
printed on fcap. 8vo, hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 
Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S, Le1cu. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 
Leys.—The Lindsays: A Ro- 
mance of Scottish Life. By Joun K. 


Leys. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruix- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Originals. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 














Linskill—In Exchange for a 
Soul. By Mary Linski.t, Author of 
“The Haven Under the Hill,” &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women, 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
“My Love!” | lone. 
Paston Carew, Millionaire & Miser. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
With a Silken Thread. 
_ The Rebel of the Family. 


Longfeliow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions on Steeland Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By E. Daviess, 








L.R.C.P. Cr, 8vo, 28. ; cl. limp,28.6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38. 64.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Ropert Frrencu Durr. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s 


Macalpine (Avery), Novels by: 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 
Broken Wings. With Illusts. by W. J. 
Hennessy. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
froin the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartuy. Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz in London. Choicely printed. 
Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works | Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 

by: A Novel. By AGNES MAacDoNeELL. 

A History of Our Own Times, from Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

the General Election of 1880, Four - 

Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. | Macgregor. — Pastimes and 

each.—Also a Popuvar Epition, in Players. Notes on Popular Games. 


Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. By RoBert MACGREGOR. Post 8vo, 
—And a JuBiLee Epirion, with an cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Appendix se or > mh end of | aie eh the. 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square ‘ial 

8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. Mackay. Interludes and Un- 


dertones; or, Music at Twilight. By 
AShort History of Our Own Times. Page 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. bri yr “re LL.D. Crown 8vo 
History of the Four Georges. Four CHO CRIES Meee 


Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. TP 
each, y [Vol. II. nearly ready. | Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 


Nor Bee ood of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
Dear Lady Disdain. trative of the Literature of the former 
The Waterdale Neighbours. half of the Present Century. By 
A Fair Saxon. WituiaM Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
Miss Misanthrope. traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
Donna Quixote. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
The Comet of a Season. —_——————— 
Maid of Athens. a Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 
Gamieins fy Gish with a Fortune, Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. each, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
Linley Rochford. trations by THomas R. Macguorp. 
ay aang eee Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
mance of Society and Politics. By ous Illusts, by Tomas R. Macguorp, 
Justin McCarrny, M.P., and Mrs. Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
CAMPBELL-PrRAED, Newand Cheaper trations by T. R. Macguorp, 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Through Brittany, With numerous 
2 eae iit trations by T. R. Macguor. 
MacColl.—Mr. Stranger’s - A 
Sealed Packet: A New Story of About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 


Adventure. | HuGH MacCo tt. tions by T. R. Macguorp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 




















Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


MacDonald.—Works of Fancy | The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 


and Imagination. By Grorce Mac- Lost Rose. 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in | ——# ——— 
handsome cloth case, 2ls.— Vol. 1. | Magician’s Own Book (The): 
WITHIN AND WitTHoUT. THE HIDDEN Performances with Cups an Le | 
Lirz.— Vol. 2. THe Discipte. THE Eggs Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
GosreL WomEN. A Book oF SonnzETS, from actual Experience. Edited by 
ORGAN SonGs.—Vol. 3. VIOLIN SONGS. W. H. CreMER. With 200 Illustrations 
Sones oF THE Days AND NIGHTS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48 6d. ° 
A Book or DrEAms, ee a) 9nd . ceni 
PoEMS FOR CHILDREN. Vol. 4. PARA- M - 
i agic Lantern (The), and its 
Volos and @ Puawrastes: AFaerie | Management: including full Prac- 
Romance.—Vol. 7, THE PoRTENT.— tical Directions for producing the 
Vol. 8. THe Licut Princess. THE Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
Giant's Heart. SHapvows.— Vol. 9. reparing Lantern Slides. By T, C. 
Cross Purposes. THE GoLpEN Key. ae eens bala 10 Illustrations, 
THE Sapsaery. Lith DayLicutT.— Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Vol. 10. THE CRUEL PAINTER. THE | , - Ayr eae ress 
Wowo' Rivvex. Tue Castie. Toe | Magna Charta. An exact Fac. 
BrokEN Sworps, THE GRAY WOLF. simile of the Original in the British 
UncLE CoRNELIUS. _ Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
The Volumes are also sold sebayetely 3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s. 6d. eath. emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 
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Mallock (W.H.), Works by: | 


The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy inanEnglishCountry | 
House. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 6d.; | 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The New Paul and Virginia; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Poems. Small 4to, in parchment, 83s, 

Is Life worth Living? Crown b&vo, | 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE RANKING. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Man -Hunter (The): Stories 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 


Dick Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 











Mark Twain, Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Iilustration:. 

Roughing it, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. 
A. FRASER. 

The Gilded Age. By Marx Twain 
and CHARLES DupLEY WARNER. 
With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin. 

Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur. With 250 Illustrations by 
T. Bear. fShortly. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, (illustrated), | 
7s. 6d. each; post 8vo (without Lil: s- | 


trations), illustrated boards, 28. each. 


The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: ‘‘ Mark Twaln’s 
PLEASURE TRIP.” 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With 111 Illustrations. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 

Life on the Mississippi. With 300 
Illustrations, 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 
E, W. KemBLeE. 


The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68s.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Marlowe’s Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
picture boards, 2s. 


Open! Sesame! 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Air. 

Written in Fire. 

Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of WiLtt1Am GirrorD. Edited 
by Col. CuNNINGHAM, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MastEr- 
MAN. Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 
Sea, &c. By BranpER MATTHEWS. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume, 


A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE Maistre. Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 
W. Davenport ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by ALicEe CLay. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec, 

Original Plays by W. S. GiLBerRT. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity — The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S GILsBert. 
SEeconp Series. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A. PercEVAL 
GRAVES, 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. HEtps, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS. 

TheAutocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table. 
By OLIveR WENDELL HowMEs., II- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THomson. 
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Mayrair Lisrary, continued— 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. per Volume. 
Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 
Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 

ters. By Cuas. Lams, Selected from 
his Letters by Percy FitzGERALD. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
Larwoop. (LeIcH. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E. Lynn Linton. [MacGREGOR. 

Pastimes and Players. By RoBERT 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. Mattock. 

New Republic. By W. H. MALtock. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHOLMONDE- 
LEY-PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. Cuor- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL, Illustrated by 
GerorGcE Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Pace. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hucu Row ey. 

More Puniana. By Hon. H. Rowtey. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. 

By Stream and Sea By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 


Mayhew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry MayHew. With nume- 
rous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cl., 1s. 6d. 


Menken.—Infelicia: Poems by 
ApaH Isaacs MENKEN. A New Edi- 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- 
merous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis 
and F. O. C. Dartey, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from Cuartes DICKENS. 
Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory 
paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound. Price 7s. 6d. 

Mexican Mustang (On a), 
through Texas, from the Gulfto the Rio 
Grande. A New Book of American Hu- 
mour, By A. E. Sweet and J. ARmoy. 
Knox, Editors of “ Texas Siftings.” 
With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 78.64. 

Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Touch and Go. | Mr.Dorillion. 

















Miller.— Physiology for the 
Youmans or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man hysiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. k. FENWICK 
MiLter. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 
Sm, 8vo, 1s. each; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. Rules tor 
the Management of the Skin; with 
Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 


Minto.—Was Sne Good or Bad ? 
A Romance. By Wittiam MuinrTo. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

That Girl in Black. Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Moncrieff.— The Abdication ; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scort-MoncrierFF. 
With Seven Etchings by Joun PetTixz, 
R.A.. W. Q. OrcHarpson, R.A., J. 
MacWuirtTer, A.R.A.,CoLtin Hunter, 
A.R.A., R. Macsetu, A.R.A., and Tom 
GranaM, R.S.A. Large 4to, bound in 

buckram, 21s. 


Moore (Thomas).—Prose and 
Verse, Humorous, Satirical,and Senti- 
mental, by Tomas Moore; with Sup- 

ressed Passages from the Memoirs of 
ord Byron. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.6d. 


Muddock.—Stories Weird and 
Wonderful. By J. E. Muppock. Author 
of ‘A Wingless Angel,” &c. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Murray (D. i cnaag Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Life’s Atonement. | A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. Coals of Fire. 
By the Gate of the Sea.| Hearts. 
Val Strange. | Cynic Fortune. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

The Way of the World. 


Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., 6s.—Cheaper Edition, 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

One Traveller Returns. By. D. 
CuristTiz Murray and Henry HEr- 
MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. By D. 
CurIsTIze Murray and Henry Her- 
MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

(Preparing. 
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Novelists. — Half-Hours with 
the Best Novelists of the Century: 
ChoiceReadingsfrom he finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. Mackenziz£ BELL. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. [Preparing. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 





Guide in Health and Disease. By N. E. | 
Davies,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 1s. ; cl., 1s.6d. 


O’Connor.—LordBeaconsfield: | 


A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 


Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





O’Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Unforeseen. 

Chance? or Fate? 


[Preparing 

Ohnet. — Doctor Rameau: A 
Novel. By Gzorces Ounet, Author of 
“The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated 
by Mrs. Casnet Hoey. With g Illus- 
trations by E. Bayarp. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by : 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ARTHUR Hopkins and H. Woops, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Primrose Path. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 





O’Reilly.—Phoebe’s Fortunes: | Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 


A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 


Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


O’Shaughnessy (A.), Poems by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. | 
Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. | 
Lays of France. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex.,10s, 6d. 





Quida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Held in Bondage. | Pascarel. 

Strathmore. Signa. 

Chandos 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil Castie- 
maine’s Gage. 

Idalia. 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

TwoLittleWooden 
Shoes. 

A Dog of Flanders. 


Friendship. 
Moths. | Bimbi. 
Pipistrello. 

In Maremma. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Wanda. 
Frescoes, [ine. 
Princess Naprax- 
Othmar. 


Fcap. 8vo, | 


| Ariadne. | 
In a Winter City. | 








Ovurpa—continued. 


Guilderoy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ourpa by F. 
Sypney Morris, Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,5s. 
CHEAPER EDITION, illust. bds., 2s. 


Page (H. A.), Works by: 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 
Lights on the Way: Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEx- 
ANDER, B.A. hdited by H. A, Pace. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle, Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 
Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By JosePpH GreEGo, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,”’ &. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Crig, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 





How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. Knicurt, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knicut,L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 18.; cl. 1/6. 


Paul Ferroll: why he Killed his 
Wife. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Less Black than we’re Painted. 

By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

From Exile. | The Canon’s Ward. 
Holiday Tasks. | Glow-worm Tales. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 
Walter’s Word. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 
The Best of Husbands, 

The Talk of the Town. 
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Payn (JAMES), continued— 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
For Cash Only. 

What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. 
Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s /engeance. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
In Peril and Privation: Stories of 


Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 | 


Illustrations. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. With a 
Frontispiece by ARTHUR Hopkins. 





Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By 


MarGaret AGNES Pavur, With a 
Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. 


Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, | 


illustrated boards, 2s. 


Pears.—The Present Depres- 


sion in Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies. Being the “ Pears’’ Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 
Goapsy and Wittiam Watt. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. LEonE 
Levl, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy 8vo, 1s. 





Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 


Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddied. With Ten full- 

page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier. 


| 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 


Société, Selected and Edited by H. 
C, PENNELL. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 


Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. each. 
Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of “‘ The Gates Ajar.” 
An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 


Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W. REED. 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cl. 1s. 6d. 





Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 


Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s. 
Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated 
ards, 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 


Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by Joun and 
Wittram LancuornE. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


| 





Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MacKARNEsS, Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 


The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of EpGAR ALLAN Por. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BauDELAIRE, Portrait and _Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,2s. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
Right. Honourable:” A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL-PRAED and JusTIN McCartuy, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 














Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. Post { 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Princess Olga—Radna;; or, The 
Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 
Princess OLGA. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

pa ori of Time and Space. With 

llusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 








Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. RamsBosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pirman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts:, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 
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Reade (Charles), Novels by: 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. each, 

Peg Woffington. Illugtrated by S. L. 

ILDES, A.R.A. 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 
WILLIAM SMALL. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. I. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
ofall Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long, II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Joun GivLBerT, R.A., and C, KEENE, 

The Cloister and the Hearth. II- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE, 

Hard Cash. I'lust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
FitpEs, A.R.A., and Wa. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 

trated by RoBerT Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. Hucuesand A, W. CoopEr. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
H. Paterson, S.L. Frvpes, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kate 
CRAUFORD. (CouLpDERY. 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by THos, 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. Macnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ApBrEy, 
Percy Macguoip,and JosepH Nasu. 

ThedJilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by JoserH Nasu. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE. 


Bible Characters: Studies of David, 


Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. 
8vo, leatherette, 1s. 


Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
CoMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 64. each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC. A. VANDERHOOF, 


Feap. 





Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 


The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. ‘ 
The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects. (Preparing. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SaInTE- 
Bevve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 


Roll of Battie Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, A.p. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 


Runciman (James), Stories by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d, each. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 


On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

The Mystery of the “Ocean Star,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Romance of Jenny Hariowe, 
and Sketches of Maritime Life. 
With a Frontispiece by F. BARNARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


An Ocean Tragedy: A Novel. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 
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Sala —Gaslight and Daylight. 
By Grorcre AuGustus Sata, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Sanson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson, Cr.8vo,cl.ex. 3s.6d. 





Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. |Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 


Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Gideon’s Rock. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 





Science-Gossip for 1889: An 
Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by Dr. J. E.Taytor, F.L.S.,&c. 
Devoted to Geology, Botany, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Zoology, Micros- 
copy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c. 
Price 4d..Monthly; or 58. per year, 
ost free. Vols. I. to XIX. may be 
ad at 7s. 6d. each; and Vols. XX. to 
date, at 5s. each. Cases for Binding, 
1s. 6d. each. 


Seguin (L, G.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
The Country of the Passicn Play, 
and the Highlands and Highianders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illusts, 
Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 
ings. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts, 





“Secret Out” Series, The: 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., Illusts., 48. 6d. each. 
The Secret Out: One Thousand 

Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘* White 
Magic.” By W.H.Cremer. 300I lusts, 
The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By Frank BELLEw. 
With 300 Illustrations. 
Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CREMER. With 200 Illustrations. 











“Secret Out” SERIzS—continued. 
Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H, CreE- 
MER, 200 Illustrations. 





Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 
By W.SeEnror. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 





Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stropparrt, 
Author of *‘ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Shakespeare : 


The First Folio Shakespeare.—Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies, Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac IAGGARD 
and Ep. BLount. 1623,—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Taies 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr Smiru. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 


Sharp.—Children of To-mor- 
row: A Novel. By WILLIAM SHarpP. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Sheridan(General).—Personal 
Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan: 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in hisOwn Words. With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 


Famous Letters. Two Vols. of 500 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 





Sheridan :— 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted I]lustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

aphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
Tcaeun MatTHeEws. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and 10 full-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s, 6d. 
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Shelley.—The CompleteWorks 
In Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by R, HERNE SHEPHERD. Five 
Vols., cr.. 8vo, cloth bds., 3s. 6d. each. 


Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 


Vol. I. An Introduction by the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- 
son; Shelley’s Correspondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Wanderin: Tew (the only complete 
version); Queen ab, with the Notes; 
Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and 
Helen; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna (as originally, pub- 
lished, instead of the emasculated ‘ Revolt 
of Islam”) ; The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo 
(from Shelley’s manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas ; 
Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vol. III. 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; [he Masque 


of Anarchy (from Shelley's manuscript); and | 
other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- 


nary editions. 


Prosé Works, in Two Vols. 

Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. 
Irvyne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A 
Refutation of Deism ; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, 
and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 

Vol. II. 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 


SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with | 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great | 


interest and rarity, including one recently 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. With a 
Bibliography of Shelley, and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works, including all those in 
“ Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 


Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. | 


A. B. Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., 
crown 8yo, cloth boards, 18s. 


Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
— Larwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 

OTTEN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 I]lustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sims (George R.), Works by: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 





[Shortly. 


Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 18.ea.,; cl., 18.6d.ea, 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected trom his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. 
How the Poor Live; and Horrible 


London. In One Volume, 


Posthumous Poems, published by | 


The Essays; Letters from Abroad; | 











Sister Dora: A Biography. By 
MarGaret LonspALE. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 


Sketchley.—A Match in the 
Dark. ByArTHUR SKETCHLEY. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 

The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts., 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s. 


Society in London. By A 
Foreicn RESIDENT. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Society out of Town. By A 
ForeIGN ReEsipDENT, Author of ‘ So- 
ciety in London.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 














| Society in Paris: The Upper 


Ten Thousand. By Count PAULVASILI. 
Trans. by RaPHAEL LEDos DE BEAvu- 
ForT. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. [Preparing. 


Somerset.—Songs of Adieu. 
By Lord Henry SomERSET. Small 
4to, Japanese vellum, 6s. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 

Wife or No Wife? Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 1s. 6d. 

ABarren Title. Crown 8vo,cl., 1s. 6d. 

The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 

By Devious Ways; and A Barren 
Title. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon. 
ology : An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. SpatpinG, LL.B. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 5s. 


Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations b 
WALTER J. Morcan, Crown 4to, wit 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 
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Stageland: Curious Habits and 


Customs of its Inhabitants. By JERoME 
ad ener With 64 Illustrations by 
J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Second Edi- 
tion. Fcap, 4to, illustrated cover,3s.6d. 


Starry Heavens, The: A Poeti- 


cal ar Book. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s, 6d. 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess. With an Analysis of the 
Openings. By Howarp STAUNTON. 
Edited by Rosert B. WorMALp. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 
Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 


Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: 
ANovel. By RopeErT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 











Stevenson (R.Louis),Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Travels with a Donkey in_ the 
Cevennes. Seventh Edition. With 
a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 
An Inland Voyage. Third Edition. 
WithFrontispiece by WALTERCRANE. 
Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. each. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
Third Edition. 
The Silverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece. 
The Merry Men. Second Edition. 
Underwoods: Poems. Fourth Edit. 
Memories & Portraits. Second Ed. 
Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. Fourth Edition, 


Cr, 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s, each. 


New Arabian Nights. Tenth Edition. | 


Prince Otto: Sixth Edition. 


Stoddard.—_Summer Cruising 
in the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WarrREN Stopparb. Illust. by WALLIS 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 


Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists, With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By Hecen_and ALick Zim- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Strange Manuscript (A) found 
in a Copper Cylinder. With 19 full- 
page Illustrations by GinBeRT GauL, 

hird Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 





Strange Secrets. Told by 
Percy FITZGERALD, FLORENCE Mar- 
RYAT, JAMES Grant, A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Dutton Cook, and others, With 8 
Illustrations by Sir Joun GILBERT, 
WILLIAM SMALL, W. J. HENNESSY, 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 
of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations, Edited 
by Wm.Hone. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.6d. 


Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,78.6d. 

Swift (Dean) :— 

Swift’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and 
Facsimiles of the Maps in the Origi- 
nal Edition of “ Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

A Monograph on Dean Swift. By 
J. Cuurton Cottins. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 8s. [Shortly. 

Swinburne (Algernon C.), 

Works by: 

Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap, 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. A Creede, Cr, 8vo, 78. 

Poems and Ballads. First SERIEs. 
Cr. 8vo, 98. Feap. 8vo, same price, 

Poems and Ballads. SEconp SERIES, 
Cr. 8vo, 98s. Fceap. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. TuHirp SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 78. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 10s.6d. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 

George Chapman: An Essay. (See 
Vol. II. of Gzo, CHapman’s Works.) 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s. 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo,6s. 

A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 























— | 
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Symonds.—Wine, Women, and 
Song: Medieval Latin Students’ 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- 
son’s droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author =f Cc. 
HottTen. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Taine’s History of English 
Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—PopuLar EpiTI0Nn, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 





Taylor’s (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 

_ Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 

Taylor (Dr.J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 78. 6d. each. 


The Sagacity and Morality of 
Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 


Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
ColouredFrontispiece and roo Illust. 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations. 


The Playtime Naturalist. With 366 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s, 

Taylor's (Tom) _ Historical 
Dramas: ‘“Clancarty,” “Jeanne 
Darc,’’*’Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The 
Fool’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
“Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 
One Vol., cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s. each. 

Tennyson (Lord): A Biogra- 
phical Sketch. By H. J. JENNINGS. 
With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds ot 
Sketches by WittiamM MakEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo,cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Thames.—A New Pictorial His- 
tory of the Thames, from its Source 
Downwards. A Book for all Boating 
Men and for all Lovers of the River. 
With over 300 Illusts. Post 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 64 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Cressida. Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 

















Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life: 
A Novel. By W. Moy Tuomas. Post 
__8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Thomson’s Seasons and Castle 
of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CuNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury (Walter),Works by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WALForD, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. Farruotrt, F.S.A. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


Old Stories Re-told. 
_ Tales for the Marines. 


Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 64. each. 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 

in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many IIlusts. 
English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts. 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay.- 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 


Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. | Anne Furness. 

Trollope (T.A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 
A Novel. By J. T. TRowsripGe. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Turgenieff. — Stories from 
Foreign Novelists. By Ivan TurcE- 


1 
| 
| 
| 


NIEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, clothextra, | 


3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C, 


FRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Tytier (Sarah), Novels by: | 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; | 


post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 
Beauty and the Beast. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 

Buried Diamonds. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Disappeared. | TheHuguenotFamily 


The Blackhall Ghosts: A Novel, 
Crown 8vo, cl, ex., 38. 6d. 


Van Laun.— History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 7s. 64, each. 

Villari.—A Double Bond. By L, 
ViLLaRI. Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s, 

Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Works by : 
The County Families of the United 

Kingdom (1889). Containing Notices 
of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c,, of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families 
their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, &c. Twenty-ninth 
Annual Edition. Cloth gilt, 50s. 
The Shilling Peerage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
The Shilling Baronetage (1889). 
Containing an Alphabetical List ot 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 
The Shilling Knightage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetica! List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 
The Shilling House of Commons 
(1889). Containing List of all Mem- 
bers of Parliament, their Town and 
Country Addresses, &c. 32mo, cl., 1s. 
The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1889). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 
Haunted London. By WaLTERTHORN- 
BuRY. Edit. by Epwarp WALForD, 
M.A. Illusts. by F. W. FarrHort, 
F.S,A. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 














Walton andCotton’sComplete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Warton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicotas, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 


| Walt Whitman, Poems by. 


Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Witi1aM M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 


| _made ‘paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


Wanderer’s Library, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 

among the Ostrich-Hunters, By 
Jutius Beersoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FREDERICK BoyLe. 

Savage Life. By Freprrick BoyLe, 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By GeorGeE DaniEL. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost. CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
Londcn Fairs. By Tuomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
JamMEs GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de HressE-War- 
tEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Cuarves Hinbey. 

The World Behind the Scenes By 
Percy FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Cuarves Hinvtey. With IIlusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E, P. 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece, 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executlioners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas, By C. WARREN STODDARD, 
Illustrated by Wattis Mackay. 


By JAMEs 
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Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 


ney. By CHarLes DupLEY WARNER, 
Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Warrants, &c. :— 


Warrant to Execute Charles |. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 


Carefully printed on paper to imitate | 


the Original, 22 in. by r4in. Price 2s. 


Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of | 


Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 


beth, and a Facsimile of the Great | 


Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 





to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. | 
ae Charta. An exact Facsimile | 
oO 


the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
ee paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
eet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 
The Roll nf Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7, With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 





Wayfarer, The: Journal of the | 


Society of Cyclists, Published at in- 
tervals. Pricels. The Numbers for 
Oct., 1886, JAN., May, and Ocrt., 1887, 
and FEs., 1888, are now ready. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, | 


with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. E 


8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. ‘ 
Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 


tery and Porcelain; or, History ot | 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. | 
By Hopper M. Westropp, With nu- | 


merous Illustrations, and a List or 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 


Whist. — How to Play Solo 





Whist: Its Method and Principles | 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- | 
strated. With Illustrative Specimen | 
Hands in red and black, and a Revised | 


and Augmented Code of Laws. By 
ABRAHAM S, WILkKs and CHARLES F. 
Parpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Whistler’s(Mr.) “Ten o’Clock.” 
Crown 8vo, hand-made and brown 
paper, Is. 4 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works 
Science 





by: 

in Short Chapters, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, witb Illusts,, 2s. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


a a a 





ng., F.R.Met. | 
Soc., &c. With ro Illustrations, Crewn | 





Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with 259 Illusts., 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Illusts., 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts. Cr, 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr. ANDREW WIL- 
SON and others. With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. 


Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 


Witch, Warlock,and Magician : 
A Popular History of Magic and Witch- 
craft in England and Scotland. By 
W. H. Davenport Apams. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s. (Shortly, 


Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. 
Lady Woop. 








By 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 





The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Woolley.—Rachel Armstrong ; 
or, Love and Theology. By Creria 
PARKER WooOLLEy. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By ELtezer 
Epwarps, New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bound, 9s. 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. each. 
Caricature History of the Georges. 
— House of Hanover.) With 400 
*ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Caricature and‘ of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F,W. Farruot,F.S.A, 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
Castaway. 
Land at Last. | The Forlorn Hope. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The Bell of St. Paul’s. 
Besant. Three Vols. 
An Ocean Tragedy. By W. CLarK 
RussEtt, Three Vols. [Shortly. 
Passion’s Slave. By RicHARD ASHE 
Kine. Three Vols. Shortly. 
Rachel Dene. By Robert BUCHANAN. 
Two Vols. [Shortly. 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, &c, 
By W. Crark RusseELi. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. Shortly. 
Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. By D. CHRISTIE 
Murray and Henry Herman. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. (Shortly. 


By WALTER 
[Shortly. 





Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitz- 
GERALD, &c. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Doctor Rameau. By Grorces OHNET, 
Nine Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Children of To-morrow. By WILLIAM 
SHarp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Nikanor. From the French of Henry 
GREVILLE. With Eight Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. By 
HuGu MacCott. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s, 








THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Lisrary EpITIons, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOHN 
HERRING.” 
Red Spider. | Eve. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Philistia. 
For Maimie’ Sake. 
The Devil’s Die. 
The Tents of Shem. 


BY WALTER BESANT & }. RICE. 


Ready-Money Mortibgy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
Herr Paulus. 
For Faith and Freedom. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
AChild of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 


Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. The New Abelard 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 
BY HALL CAINE, 

The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 

BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Juliet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 


| Hide and Seek. 








BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 


Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 


You Play me False. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. | Live: Anaad and the 


Basil. ady. 

| TheTwo Destinies 
The Dead Secret | Haunted Hotel. 
Queen of Hearts. | The Fallen Leaves 
My Miscellanies. | Jezebel’sDaughter 
Woman in White. | The Black Robe. 
The Moonstone. | Heart and Science 
Man and Wife. “1 Say No.” 
Poor Miss Finch. | Little Novels. 
Miss or Mrs. ? The Evil Genius. 
New Magdalen. The Legacy of 
The Frozen Deep.| Cain. 

BY DUTTON COOK, 

Paul Foster’s Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET; 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation, 
BY F#AMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain. 
BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe’s Lovers. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Archie Lovell. 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 
Fatal Zero. 

BY R. E,. FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. A Real Queen. 
One by One. King or Knave ? 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Harl. 
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Piccapitty Nove ts, continued— 


BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girls. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 


BY #ULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth. 
Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance 
The Spectre of the Camera. 


BY SIR A, HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 


BY ISAAC HENDERSON. 
Agatha Page. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 


BY EAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 


BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Number Seventeen. 


BY E, LYNN LINTON. 


Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” 
lone. 
Paston Carew. 
BY HENRY W. LUCY. 

Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
The Waiterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 


| Life’s Atonement. 








PiccapItty Novets continued— 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


Coals of Fire. 
Joseph’s Coat. Val Strange. 
A Model Father. | Hearts. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. 


| The Way of the World. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
BY OUIDA. 


| Held in Bondage.|} TwoLittleWooden 
| Strathmore. | Shoes. 


Chandos. | In a Winter City. 


| Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 
| Idalia. 


| Friendship. 
Cecil Castle- | Moths. 

maine’s Gage. | Pipistrello. 
Tricotrin. |A Village Com- 
Puck. ; mune. 
Foile Farine. Bimbi. 
ADogofFianders | Wanda. 
Pascarel. | Frescoes. 
Signa. In Maremma 


| Princess Naprax- | Othmar. 


ine. ¢ 'Guilderoy. 


BY MARGARET A. PAUL 
Gentle and Simple. 


BY AMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massing-|A Grape from a 
berd. Thorn 
Less Black than 

We're Painted. 4 
By Proxy. TheCanon’sWard. 
High Spirits. Glow-worm Tales. 
Under One Roof. |in Peril and Pri- 
A Confidential | vation. 

Agent. Holiday Tasks. 
From Exile. |The Mystery of 
Mirbridge. 

BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


BY CHARLES READE, 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation 
The Wandering Heir. | ASimpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jiit. 
Good Stories of Men and other 

Animals. 


Private 



















































PiccapDILLy NovELs, continued— 
BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 

Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 
BY F. W. ROBINSON, 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY ¥OHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | yee Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SA UNDERS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 

The — of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan. Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida. 
The Violin-Player. 


BY THE AUTHOROF“ MEHALAH,.” 
Red Spider. 

BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie’s Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN, 
Strange Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 
in all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie’s Sake. 


BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 
BY WALTER BESANT & }. RICE. 
Ready-Money pe Rae 
With Harp and Crow 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 








CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 





PiccapDILLy NovELs, continued— 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 


| Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 


Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 


BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFYF, &c. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. | Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline. 
Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackhal!l Ghosts. 
BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life, 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 

BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
A Waif of the Plains. 


BY HAROLD BRYDGES. 
Uncle Sam at Home. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

The Shadow of | The Martyrdom 

the Sword. of Madeline. 
AChild of Nature.| Annan Water. 
God and the Man. | The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. | Matt. 
Foxglove Manor. | The HeirofLinne 
The Master of the Mine. 


BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
ASon ofHagar. | The Deemster. 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 
BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. My Miscellanies. 
Basil. Woman in White. 
Hide and Seek. The Moonstone. 
The Dead Secret.| Man and Wife 
Queen of Hearts, | Poor Miss Finch. 
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CuEAP PorpuLaR NovELs, continued— 
Wikie Co.uins, continued. 

Miss or Mrs. ? The Fallen Leaves. 

New Magdalen. Jezebel’sDaughter 

The Frozen Deep. | The Black Robe. 

The Law and the OP Say Noe Science 
ad 

TheTwo Destinies | The Evil Genlus. 

Haunted Hotel. Little Novels. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 
Transmigration. Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY M. }. COLQUHOUN. 
Every Inch a Soldier. 

BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Pine and Palm. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 

Leo. | Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 

Mountains. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES, 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The cvenge) or, Port Salvation. 
BY #AMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain 

BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 

Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers: 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 

BY DICK DONOVAN, 
The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last! 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 


Felicia. 1 Kitty. 


BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

Rox 

= ‘py PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tiilotson. 
Polly. | Fatai Zero. 
Seventy-five tame — 
The Lady of Brant 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANOQUE. 


were 
Filthy, . E. FRANCILLON, 


Own Queen .Cophetua. 
One by One. A Rea! Queen. 
BY ho cw A gaara 
’s Brother's 
scttaly BY ent FRISWELL. 


fT 
One of Y SDWARD GARRETT, 


The Capel Girls. 








CueEap Poputar NovELs, continued— 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. The Flower of the 
For Lack of Gold. | ‘Forest. 

What will the! Braes of Yarrow. 
World Say P The Golden Shaft. 
In Love and War.| Of High Degree. 
For the King. |Mead and Stream. 
In PasturesGreen | Loving a Dream. 
Queen of the Mea- | A Hard Knot. 
dow Heart’s Delight. 
A Heart’s Problem | Blood-Money. 
The Dead Heart. | 
BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 

BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s Bayou. | Country Luck. 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY }. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome 
ElliceQuentin. Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. Love—or a Name. 


' David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 


BYSIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover’s Creed. 
BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. 
BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 
’Twixt Love and Duty. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. | That other Person 
BY FEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 
BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
BY MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle 
BY JOHN LEYS, 
The Lindsays. 
BY MARY LINSKILL, 
In Exchange for a Soul, 
BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
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CueaP PopuLtar NovELs, continued— 
E, Lynn Linton, continued— 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? | Paston Carew. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the git 
“My Love.” 
BY HENRY ne Lucy. 


Gideon BY 9081 

STIN McCARTHY. 
Dear pide Dledain MissMisanthrope | 
The Waterdale Donna Quixote. 


Neighbours. The Comet of a 
My Enemy’s Season. 

Daughter. Maid of Athens. 
A Fair Saxon. Camiola, 


a Rochford 
BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The ~~ Eye. | Lost Rose. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame. Fighting the Air. 
A Harvest of Wild | Written in Fire. 

Oats. 
BY #. MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, 

A Secret of the Sea. 
BY #EAN MIDDLEMASS. 
ve ae Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Hathecoseee eo: 
BY 7. E. M UDDOCK. 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. 

BY D.CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
ALife’sAtonement | Hearts. 

A Model Father. | Way of the World. | 
Joseph’s Coat. A Bit of Human |! 
Coals of Fire. Nature. 
By the Gateofthe | First Person Sin- | 
Val Strange. (Sea. gular. | 
Old Blazer’s Hero. ' Cynic Fortune. 

BY ALICE O'HANLON. 
The Unto. | Chance ? or Fate ? | 





Whiteladies. 
The Greatest Heiress in England. 
BY MRS, ROBERT O'REILLY, 
Phcebe’s Fortunes. 
BY OUIDA, 


Held In Bondage. , TwoLittleWooden 

Strathmore. Shoes. 

Chandos. Ariadne, 

Under Two Flags. | Friendship. 

Idalia. Moths. 

Cecil Castle- Pipistrello. 
maline’s Gage. A Village Com- 


Tricotrin. | Puck. mune. 

Folle Farine. Bimbi. | Wanda. 

A Dog of Flanders. | Frescoes. 
Pascarel. | In Maremma. 
Signa. [ine. | | Othmar, 
Princess Naprax- | Wisdom, Wit, and 
In a Winter City. | Pathos. 


MRS. OLIPHANT. | 
| 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 





| Valentina. 


| The Primrose Path. | 


| 
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CueapP Poputar NoveELs, continued— j 
' 

} 


BY. MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
Gentle one a 


Y ¥AMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Messing 
berd 


APerfect Treasure 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 
Murphy’s Master. 
A County Family. 
At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 
Cecil’s Tryst. 
Clyffards of Clyffe 
The Family Scape- 
grace. 
Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her 
Humorous Stories 
Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest. 
£200 Reward. 
Like Father, Like 
Son. 


BY Cc. L. 


Lady Lovelace. 
B 


Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but 
Won. 

Less Black than 
We’re Painted. 

By Proxy. 

Under One Roof. 

High Spirits. 

Carlyon’s Year. 

A_ Corifidential 


Agent. 
Some Private 
Views. 
From Exile. 
A Grape from a 
Thorn. 
For Cash Only. 
Kit: A Memory. 
The Canon’s Ward 
Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
Glow-worm Tales 


PIRKIS, 


Y EDGAR A. POE, 


| The Mystery of Marie Roget. 


BY E. C, PRICE. 


| The Foreigners 


Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


BY CHARLES READE, 
it Is Never Too Late to Mend. 


Gerald 


Hard Cash. 


| Peg Woffington 


Christie Johnstone. 


Griffith Gaunt. 


Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


Foul Play. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 


| Autobiography of a Thief. 


A Terrible Temptation. 


The Wandering Heir. 


A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 


A Woman-Hater. 
The Jilt. 


Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and other 


Animals. 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party, 


Weird Stories. | 


Fairy Water. 


The Uninhabited House. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
BY F, W. ROBINSON, 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 
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CueEap PopuLar NoveELs, continued— 
BY JAMES RUNCIMAN. 

Skippers and Shellbaeks. 

Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 

Schools and Scholars. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 


BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. | The High Mills. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. | 
The Ring o’ Bells.| Mary Jane Married. | 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. | 
Tales of To-day. 


BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
TheGolden Hoop. | By Devious Ways. 


BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE., 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers.| John Caldigate 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 
BY }. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
Farnell’s Folly. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c, 
Stories from Foreign Novelists, 
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Cueap Popurar Nove s, continued— 
BY MARK TWAIN. 

Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
APleasure Trip on the Continent. 
Huckleberry Finn. [of Europe. 
Life on the Mississippi. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, 


What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass.| Buried Diamonds. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline | Disappeared 
The Huguenot Family. 


BY }. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
BY H. F. WOOD. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 


BY LADY WOOD, 
Sabina. 


BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong; or. Love&Theology. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 
Castaway. 
The Forlorn Hope. | Land at Last. 


ANONYMOUS. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 


Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Brer 
HartTE. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Harte. 

A Day’s Tour. By Percy FITZGERALD. 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JuLian HAWTHORNE. 

A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES, 

Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Pirxis 

The Professor’s Wife. By L.Granam. 

A Double Bond. By Linpa VILLari. 

Esther’s Glove. By R. E. Francition. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Puetps. 

Old Maid’s Paradise. By E.S. PHetps. 

Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.PuHe.ps. 

Jack the Fisherman. ByE.S,PxHEtps. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartuy, M.P, 

Dolly. By ditto. [WORTH. 

That Girl in Black. By Mrs. Motes- 

Was She Good or Bad ? ByW.MinTo. 

Bible Characters. By Cuas. READE. 

The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims, 

How the Poor Live. By G. R, Sims. 


J. OGDEN AND CO, LIMITED, PRINTERS, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, E.C. 
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